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Ir is worth while to note the fact, and remember it, 
that the Jewish representatives of the people in the 
Douma agree that the government did not instigate 
and was not responsible for the recent outbreak of 
racial hatred and the cruel murders and ravages. Ap- 
parently the Jews gave some occasion for offence, or an 
excuse for an attack by firing upon their enemies. Word 
was circulated among the peasants that the Jews had 
begun the slaughter of Christians, and they poured into 
the town, excited by bigotry and hatred, and killed 
without forethought or discrimination. The tension 
between Jews and Christians in some parts of Russia is 
very like that between negroes and white men in a few 
communities in America. The difference is that in 
Russia all parties concerned live in a state of semi-bar- 
barous feeling and habit. Where we kill one, they kill 
a hundred, but from the same motives and in the same 
temper. 

st 


Tue death of Mr. Anagnos has excited great inter- 
est in Europe and America. While he carried on in 
the Perkins School for the Blind the work begun by 
his noble father-in-law, Dr. Howe, he maintained his 
love for his native land, and, it is possible, may have 
lost his life in consequence. Dr. Howe’s enthusiasm 
for the cause of Grecian liberty bound him and Mr. 
Anagnos together. In the two continents their work 
was of the same order. With great skill and devotion 
Mr. Anagnos wrought for the blind, supplying them 
with the books which have opened for them the world 
of literature and greatly widened the horizon of their 
intellectual life. Such men as these two show in worthy 
ways how the skill that goes into money-making and 
the heroic qualities of the soldier may be blended in 
lives of pure benevolence, and win such gratitude, 
honor, and fame as cannot be bought with money or 
won by the sword. 

Fd 


Dr. GOODWIN SMITH, in a recent article in the Inde- 
pendent, argues, with a show of probability, that the 
persecution of the Jews is not always, and perhaps 
not often, the result of religious hatred. He finds the 
cause of the dislike of the Jews, which was as strong in 
the Roman Empire in the years B.c. as it is to-day in 
Europe, to lie, not in matters of religion, but in the in- 
terests which affect the prosperity of the community 
and the equal rights of man. In America and England, 
whenever the Jew has laid aside his racial exclusiveness 
and acknowledged that in religious and social matters 
Gentiles and Christians are his equals, and whenever 
he conforms to the rules of business in any country, 
prejudice disappears, and he even attains to high honor, 
as in the case of Disraeli in England. ‘There is much 
truth in this contention. Jews complain of Christian 
prejudice, and yet in social matters they treat Gentile 
white men as white men treat negroes. 


J 


Tue friends of Booker T. Washington and his cause 
ought not to try to forget, ignore, or underestimate the 
rising force of opposition among the colored people North 
and South. Judging from reports of a meeting recently 
held in Boston, when Mr. Washington was denounced 
as a traitor, and one at another time when Mr. Washing- 
ton himself had no cordial reception, it is safe to say that 
he is not popular among the negroes of Boston, who 
are probably as intelligent and well educated as any in 
the country. High motives and low ones conspire to 
make his cause unpopular. Ambition, selfishness, envy, 
and malice naturally creep in among the motives of 
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people who are only half a century removed from slavery. 
These, combined with a lofty desire to have the best the 
white people have, make many impatient of the first 
steps and humble beginnings which must precede any 
stable civilization. 


At Seventy. 

During the last few weeks the present writer has noted 
a curious phenomenon. All his friends who were about 
his own age, but slightly younger than himself, were 
celebrating their seventieth birthdays. As there was 
nothing in his own consciousness to suggest that years 
enough had passed to make such an observance proper ’ 
and fitting for himself, he looked on with mild wonder 
that his friends and contemporaries should, at the same 
age, seem so much older than he was. But sometimes 
the knowledge is forced upon one that, while to him look- 
ing outward through his own eyes the world may seem 
as young as ever, the world, looking at him from without, 
may see that he is no longer young. 

There the date stands upon the loving-cup, 1836—July 
3-1906. There is no process of calculation by which 
any number but seventy can be made to emerge from 
that inscription. What then? How does the world 
look when one is seventy? ‘‘Suum cuique,’’ said the 
Latins,—to each his own after his own kind; every man 
has his personal outlook. The world he sees in the past 
is the world he made for himself as he passed through it; 
and the world he sees before him is only his past life 
extended and projected upon the screen of futurity, cast 
there by the white light of Divine Providence, shining 
through and around his own personality. 

What, then, of the past? To go no further back into 
personal experience than the time at which the writer 
began to look upon the world from the point of view of a 
Unitarian, we count forty-seven years. In that year 
Darwin's ‘‘Origin of Species’? was published. Reading 
that, 


“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken.” 


Convinced by the revelation of truth contained in that 
volume, and many others which set the doctrine of evo- 
lution at the centre of our solar system, it has been all 
these years the happy lot of the writer to walk in the light 
of that truth, and to see the half truths and narrow 
creeds that once: seemed to oppose and contradict it 
either fade away or unfold and come to fulfilment in the 
newness of a larger life. 

Following hard after this event in the world of science 
and religion came the awful explosion in the civil life of 
the country which made the earth tremble and shake 
under every evil thing. Out of the tumult of that up- 
heaval came, not ruin, but the beginnings of a better life 
for the nation, with more liberty and justice for all who 
live under the symbols of its authority. We say with 
intention, ‘‘the beginnings of a better life.’’ For the end 
is not yet, and only in the slow processes of the generations 
will the fulfilment come. 

Scarcely was the war over when a new set of forces was 
let loose to claim the attention of men, to excite them to 
most intense activity, and to test the wisdom and virtue 
of men of every degree. Opportunities to labor were 
multiplied tenfold, and chances to grow rich a hundred- 
fold. The granaries and treasure-houses of nature were 
unlocked, and the raw materials of wealth were scattered 
broadcast. Not only were the actual, crude stores of 
food stuff, minerals, and other raw materials produced 
in profusion, but the potentialities of turning brain power 
into wealth by invention, combination, and monopoly 
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were increased without limit; hence forty years of ex- 
pansion, with increasing tension and tumult between those 
who have and those who want, those who get and those 
who lose, those who can and those who cannot, those whose 
law is might and those who trust in the right. Sooner 
than might have been expected, but not too soon, the 
first principles of our national life have been pushed up 
once more into the sight of all the people, and once more 
the readjustment and regulation of the national life begins. 
It isa more tumultuous world than it was forty years ago, 
but it is vastly more interesting and promising. 

And now how does the future look at seventy years? 
No doubt the outlook is colored by optimism, both in- 
herited and acquired; for it is brighter now than it was 
at the age of sixty. With health improved, with ease of 
working increased, and many anxieties outlived, and 
innumerable things to be thankful for, there is now no 
consciousness that a height has been reached from which 
the way slopes downward to dulness and decrepitude. 
We live in the twentieth century a.D., and not in one of 
those centuries B.c. when, as the result of experience in 
Asia, one could say that seventy years marked the limit 
of activity. In those days without eye-glasses or the aid 
of the dentist the old man was a helpless creature; but 
now, within the limits of a century, a man may live as 
long as he cares to, if he takes the necessary pains. The 
actuary of any insurance company will tell us that at 
seventy one may expect to live 7.48 years. That means 
of a hundred thousand men who have arrived at seventy, 
some will live one year and others twenty-five, and that 
the average length of life will be about seven years and a 
half. ; 

Whether the coming years be few or many, they will 
be more interesting than any journeys about the sun 
our planet has ever made. Great things are speedily 
coming to pass the world over, and ‘‘angels loafing about 
the throne”? would gladly exchange their harps and 
crowns for a chance to be in the thick of things upon our 
earth, in these coming days. And beyond that, what? 
As we look forward, the landscape becomes less distinct 
because the light of common day blends with the fore- 
gleams of another and a brighter day, shining through 
mist illumined by the rays of the rising sun. In that 
mysterious borderland of light, radiant forms appear, half 
hidden, half revealed. They invite one to cross the sunny 
upland of life with confidence and courage. What more 
could one ask at seventy years? 


Cross-roads and Short Cuts. 


Who has not felt the allurement of a tempting by- 
path that, leading away through verdant spaces, under 
forest shades and along babbling brooks avoids the dusty 
highway, the stony bits of rough ground, and leads, to 
the accompaniment of bird music and cheerful country 
sounds, to the desired haven? 

Ease and pleasantness are the two great charms of 
short cuts, and, we may add, the utility of saving time. 
Why may not these delightful things be extended to the 
moral and intellectual realm? Why may not the whole 
of life be a cross path, a short cut trodden on flowers and 
turf where rough going and the uphill pull may be en- 
tirely eliminated? It may be said that the old Puri- 
tanical idea, that everything enjoyed, everything at- 
tained, must be earned and paid for, is, after all, a fallacy, 
an exploded and used-up theory. We live in a fast age, 
and why not invent new moral maxims of a pleasanter 
type than the old thorny ones, made to lacerate tender 
consciences and prod stragglers back upon the straight 
and joyless path of duty? 
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The old people were obliged to tread the weary road 
that stretched interminably before them, gaunt, treeless, 
bare, hot in summer, biting cold in winter, not having 
the wit or knowledge to invent new cross-cut methods. 
But we belong to a faster, more inventive and brilliant 
age. Hence the old laws do not apply to us. We learn 
more in a minute than our fathers did in years. Why 
should we follow their stupid old rules or attempt to live 
up to the Stoic’s philosophy ? 

It is this attempted application of the short-cut theory 
to morals and the conduct of life that stares us in the 
face every morning when we take up the paper. ‘‘To 
get there, and to get there quick along the line of least 
resistance,” is, in the language of the street, the aim of 
our youth, and indeed of all classes and ages to an alarm- 
ing extent. ‘The glamour of easy success has already un- 
dermined our business honesty and set examples fatal 
to our steady, purposeful ideals of honor and duty in 
many high places. 

We ask what the churches, the colleges are doing to 
counteract this blatant theory of the material life which 
renders the struggle of spirit with flesh every day more 
difficult? Moralizing is at the lowest ebb of influence. 
No one attends to it now. It is too slow, too fraught 
with platitudes. Something more caustic, more biting 
is demanded. A hundred good addresses by college 
presidents that hold up high ideals will be neglected 
and forgotten where just one that advocates trusts will 
go the length and breadth of the land as on trumpet 
blasts. 

But, though moralizing is a drug, it is true that the 
genius of our time renders it ever harder for those who 
would live by the spirit and keep their souls alight. The 
calm paths of ideal beauty, devotion to a cause from 
sheer love, the meditative walks and glades of philosophy, 
the haunts of the saintly, the quiet, and thoughtful, are 
being cut up and traversed by these people of the cross- 
road who value only the easy conquest of the material, the 
immediate exploiting of all paying resources. Necessarily 
in this mad scramble there is rude invasion of ground 
once deemed sacred which now is to be cut up and sold 
for town lots. If the highest conceptions of duty, moral, 
ity, honesty, cannot take jthe lead in any community, 
their prophets and teachers are apt to imbibe the popular 
animus and become its condoners and excusers. It was 
so in the old slavery days, it will always be so when 
society needs stern home truths to be told in plain words, 
and the cleansing of a new spirit, of reprehension toward 
evil, however sugared and disguised. 

The material invasion is sad enough in the manner it 
lays waste our beautiful wild places, the great free gifts 
of nature, when it devastates the forests, and would drain 
Niagara and tear down the Palisades. But the spiritual 
blight is still worse, the belief that anything, even souls 
and heaven itself, can be bought with money. ‘The 
thinkers, the singers, the delicate and susceptible people 
who need an atmosphere of sympathy and appreciation, 
are apt now to find only hoof marks on the places where 
they once gathered wild flowers. 

The people who create a lurid atmosphere in politics, 
in business, in vast concerns, animated by the spirit that 
ignores old-fashioned virtue and plodding honesty, who 
deal quite otherwise than by the Golden Rule, are those 
who have gone cross lots to success, opening other people’s 
gates and neglecting to close them, pulling down other 
people’s bars’and forgetting to put them up again, tramp- 
ling other people’s crops and leaving a black line on the 


‘landscape, breaking down trees, crushing the wild growths 


under foot, and tearing down old landmarks. Strange 
to say, these men are often heroes to the unthinking 
multitude. They may steal from widows and orphans 
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sums so gigantic they amaze and bewilder, they may poison 
their fellow-beings by bad food and shameful adultera- 
tions, and still they are admired because they have ‘‘ar- 
rived.”” ‘Their palaces shine on the horizon, their auto- 
mobiles infest all roads, their yachts are upon all the 
seas. Their influence is abroad in schools, in colleges, 
in churches, in homes. Wherever newspapers circulate, 
their names and faces are seen. ; 

It rests with our teachers and preachers to counteract 
some of this poison so widely distilled, to show, if they 
can, that the cross cut to fortune and favor may be a 
road of crookedness, beset with pitfalls; to show, if they 
can, the beauty of the simple, even humble life pursued 
with high purpose, with eyes clear and true in the face of 
heaven, with souls unsmirched by the glittering lures of 
life. All this sounds antiquated and old-fashioned. One 
almost blushes to advocate a modest lot before the rising 
generation; but there are some young souls we know 
who will not bow the knee to Baal, who, like the boy 
David, with their slings and smooth stones chosen out 
of the brook, will go forth, in God’s name, to slay our 
modern dragons. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


An Awakening. 


It is perhaps too well known to most of the readers of 

the Register that one of the officers of the Association 
has for the two past seasons given at frequent intervals 
an illustrated lecture entitled ‘“The Recent Progress of 
the Unitarian Body.”’ This lecture has been given before 
conferences large and small, churches, clubs, and other 
gatherings of Unitarians. It consists of a plain, un- 
varnished tale concerning some of the more recently 
established Unitarian societies. It has been, on the whole, 
so favorably received in all places, with the possible ex- 
ception of one or two where the conditions were unfcrtu- 
nate, that it seems worth while to report here certain of 
the results of this educational campaign. 
, The most significant fact is perhaps that the lecturer 
has discovered practically everywhere, even in the minds 
of some of our most earnest people, an astonishing igno- 
rance of the real condition of the denomination. Whether 
it springs from the spirit of independence or from the 
breadth of sympathy which leads many Unitarians to 
care about as much for other good causes as they do for 
their own church, it seems to be a fact that Unitarians 
do not carefully notice what are the fortunes of the body 
of churches to which their individual church belongs. 
Not once in the many times the lecture has been given 
has the lecturer failed to hear this remark from several in 
the audience, ‘‘I had no idea that so much was being 
done by the American Unitarian Association.’’ The 
story of the work of the Association has been told again 
and again by the ministers in the churches and by the 
various officers in charge of our work in different parts of 
the country, but still the need of spreading this information 
remains great, and the giver of the lecture in question has 
the satisfaction of having made it clear to some thousands 
of our constituency during the past two winters that the 
Unitarian denomination is increasing in power and in 
size, that its work is being efficiently carried on, and that 
its opportunity is increasing in magnitude even more 
rapidly than the results of its endeavor. 

Another very interesting fact has been made clear by 
the reception this lecture has received, and that is that 
our independent and broad-minded people are able to 
rise to the heights of missionary enthusiasm just as soon 
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as they have felt the reasonable claim of our work upon 
its constituents. ‘The members of small and struggling 
societies have taken unto themselves fresh courage upon 
learning that they belong to a vigorous and outreaching 
body, and from the members of the stronger societies 
largely increased financial contributions have come to 
the treasury of the Association as a practical evidence of 
their respect for a vital work. Moreover this reveals a 
method whereby the ministers of our churches can render 
even larger assistance to our cause than they have been 
thus far doing at the best. They can help by more 
systematic and thorough methods of informing their 
people concerning the work of the Association in its de- 
tails and in its large issues. If each minister would at 
frequent intervals during the year lay before his congre- 
gation information concerning the denominational work 
and interests, and not confine such instruction to possibly 
one sermon in the year, the results would be very great 
and beneficial. It would not be necessary to use the whole 
sermon for this sort of thing, for a five or ten minute 
talk after the sermon or in the Sunday-school or before a 
meeting of the Alliance or the Unitarian Club or at the 
parish supper would serve to keep alive the interest upon 
which the real success of our endeavor must rest. It is 
impossible for the officers of the Association to do the 
whole of this work of enlightenment. It is but fair to 
say that all of us are working to this end up to the limit 
of our strength and time, yet, after all we do, there re- 
mains the overwhelming ignorance concerning the true 
success of Unitarianism which has been revealed by this 
particular lecture. Our best work will not be done until 
all the ministers are making this story their own and 
training the people of the churches to believe in the work 
that is larger than that of the local society. That Uni- 
tarians can be interested in missionary matters this 
lecture has proved. It has also proved to those who 
have heard it that there is a wealth of material upon which 
to base missionary appeals, an abundance of facts to 
justify a broad-minded denominational pride, a pride that 
rejoices in the worth of the services that we render to the 
world in hearty co-operation with the equally high-minded 
and worthy efforts of other denominations. We are doing 
our part: that is all we claim. We might, however, do 
it far better. To that end we are trying to arouse our 
people. CHARLES FH. St. JOHN. 


Current Copics, 


TuHat William J. Bryan may be the nominee of the 
Democratic party for the Presidency for 1908 has been 
made apparent by the events of the past fortnight, 
during which Democrats of large influence, like Col. 
Watterson of Kentucky, Senator Bailey of Texas, and 
former Senator James K. Jones of Arkansas, have declared 
themselves either directly or inferentially as favoring the 
nomination of the eloquent Nebraskan. Point to the 
movement in favor of Mr. Bryan is given by the publica- 
tion, on last Saturday, of a letter written by Mr. Bryan 
to former Senator Jones, in which the man who twice has 
led his party in the national campaign wrote from Stock- 
holm, on June 18, that he would do nothing to secure 
another nomination, but added, ‘‘There are, however, 
certain reforms which I would like very much to see ac- 
complished, and to assist in the accomplishment of these 
reforms I am willing to become the party candidate again, 
if, when the time for nomination arrives, the advocates of 
reform in control of the party think that my candidacy 
will give the best assurances of victory.” 


~~, oe 
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A SIGNIFICANT interpretation is placed by close ob- 
servers of events at Washington upon the mission of 
Secretary Root, who sailed from New York on Wednesday 
of last week upon a South American trip, to include visits 
to Rio Janeiro, Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, Valparaiso, 
Callao, and Panama. It has been affirmed, and the 
affirmation has elicited no authoritative denial from the 
administration, that the Secretary of State undertook 
the long trip for the purpose, primarily, of counteracting 
a growing movement among the South American republics 
in the direction of opposition to further official recog- 
nition of the principles of the Monroe Doctrine. This 
opposition is apparently based upon a conviction that the 
great factor in continental American politics is no longer 
necessary or valuable to the South American republics 
as a protection against foreign aggression. 


ed 


WHILE Secretary Root is dealing with one phase of the 
Monroe Doctrine, the Navy Department is solving an 
important problem affecting that doctrine in the little 
republic of Santo Domingo. The State and Navy De- 
partment have been observing with growing concern the 
incipient revolutionary movement in Santo Domingo 
since the United States government, pending the rati- 
fication of the treaty between the two countries, under- 
took the task of collecting the Santo Domingan customs, 
in order to prevent acts of aggression by creditor nations. 
Under the terms of the treaty the part of the customs 
receipts devoted to the payment of creditors are to be 
apportioned among the creditors by American officials, 
with a view to a gradual satisfaction of legitimate claims. 
In order to prevent the frustration of this plan by revo- 
lutionary movements the administration has increased 
its naval forces at Santo Domingan ports by the addition 
of two vessels, the cruiser Columbia and the transport 
Dixie. 

J 

AN increase of wages, affecting directly more than 
50,000 mill operatives in New England, went into force 
on July 2 and July 9. ‘The increase in wages, which is 
in some cases an absolute raising of the scale and in 
others the restoration of a former scale, affects practically 
all the mills in Rhode Island and New Bedford, Mass., 
and those of the operatives at Fall River who are in the em- 
ploy of the Fall River Iron Works Company, controlled by 
M. C. D. Borden of New York. An interesting feature of 
the increase in Fall River is the fact that it was declared 
on the initiative of Mr. Borden, and without the applica- 
tion of any pressure by the unions. It is expected that 
the action of the mill-owners in Southern New England 
will exert an effect upon employers of labor at other points 
in the same territory, and that the autumn will see a gen- 
eral increase of wages in the mills of New England. 


rd 


In a remarkable letter to an old friend in Arizona, 
which was appropriately published on the Fourth of July, 
the President is quoted as saying: ‘‘My earnest hope is 
that the people of the territory of Arizona in their wisdom 
will decide to enter the Union as part of the great State 
of Arizona. No man can foretell what will happen in the 
future; but it is my belief that, if the people of Arizona 
let this chance go by, they will have to wait many years 
before the chance again offers itself, and even then it 
probably will be only on the political terms,—that is, on 
the condition of being joined with New Mexico. If the 
people of Arizona come in now, they will achieve what 
every self-respecting American ought to achieve; that 
is, the right of self-government. If they refuse what is 
proffered them,—and what, in my opinion, is proffered 
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on the only proper and permissible terms,—they condemn 
themselves to an indefinite continuance of the condition 
of tutelage.’’ 

Fd 


Hart Grey, the British secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
last week administered a shock to Parliament when, in 
a remarkable address, he pointed out to his countrymen 
the peril that confronts the British administration in 
Egypt and by inference in India in the alarming recru- 
descence of the Pan-Islamic movement in the former 
country. British humanitarian sensibilities had been 
affected by the rigorous punishment that had been dealt 
out to Egyptians who a fortnight or so before had at- 
tacked a party of British officers, killing one of them with 
bludgeons and injuring others. The British commissioner 
at Cairo demanded exemplary treatment of the culprits, 
which was immediately accorded by the khedivial gov- 
ernment. In explaining the necessity for this step, Earl 
Grey sought to impress upon, Parliament the fact that 
only by energetic measures could Great Britain hope to 
maintain her ascendency and guarantee the lives and 
properties of Christians in Moslem countries under British 
influence. 

ae 


In point of fact the revival of Pan-Islamism, with 
Constantinople as its centre, has been a notable develop- 
ment in both Asia and Europe since the Greco-Turkish 
war, when for the first time in centuries Turkish arms 
reconquered territory which had been wrested from 
Turkey by Christian powers. The incident of Tabah 
was but a straw which indicated the direction of the wind 
at Stamboul. A fresh trial of strength between Great 
Britain and Turkey is promised by the measures which 
the latter country is contemplating for the “pacification”’ 
of Central Arabia, where rival emirs, one of whom is 
under the protection of Great Britain, are struggling for 
control. ‘Turkey is backing the Anti-British candidate, 
and Abdul Hantid is preparing a military expedition of 
imposing proportions to establish the claims of his 
protégé. In the mean while, British statesmen are ob- 
serving the developments of the situation with growing 
concern. 


Brevities. 


One of the common things which excite laughter is 
the spectacle of a person who gets angry over the spelling 
reform. 


The invitation to Unitarians to “‘come in”’ is commonly 
an invitation to go out. Not union, but absorption, is 
the object. 


It is the part of wisdom to look for the soul of goodness 
in evil things; for often it is that, and not the evil, which 
attracts those whom we call sinners. 


When we complain of the degenerate manners of our 
times, we must not forget that many of our grandmothers 
took snuff, and in the farmhouses many of them smoked 
clay pipes. 


How can popular government be established in Russia 
when three-quarters of the people have such antipathies 
that killing one another is as natural as trading or raising 
a crop of corn? 

Like running water human society actively employed 
tends to cleanse itself. There was once a mining city in 
Siberia where the most barbaric elements shook them- 
selves into order. 
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Wise men do not condemn in a lump any system of 
thought, no matter how absurd it may seem, which can 
engage the nobler sentiments in its service and incite 
people to sacrifice in its behalf. 


An exchange gives advice to ministers to this effect. 
When you leave a parish, leave it altogether. Never in- 
terfere, never meddle, never seek to maintain the rela- 
tionship of the pastorate excepting in so far as it may 
assist the one who comes after. 


In the old days, when Paley’s ‘‘Natural Theology”’ 


was a text-book for all students, one of them was asked 
to give an instance of adaptation as a proof of creative 
wisdom. He cited the case of Spain where the cork-tree 
grows and wine is most abundant. 


No Unitarian who has visited England is likely to 
believe the statement that English people do not really 
like Americans. The hospitality offered is so rich and 
abundant that one is in danger of losing his head, if, as 
the English say, it is not well screwed on. 


The perishing classes are not confined to any rank of 
society. They may be rich or they may be poor, but they 
are perishing because they are living outside the main 
lines through which vital energy is supported in an in- 
dividual or carried on from one generation to another. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Socialism in Unitarian Pulpits. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

To one who is politically, ethically, and religiously a 
socialist the discussion in regard to socialism in Unitarian 
pulpits is very entertaining. It cannot be supposed, 
however, that the subject needs any extended discussion. 
If we are under the highest ethical obligations, as we con- 
tend in all such cases as that of Dr. Crapsey, to speak the 
whole truth as we know it, there can be no question as to 
the right and the obligation to teach socialism, if we 
recognize that as the highest expression of civilization 
and Christianity. Whether it will lead to protests on 
the part of the congregation hearing it presented will 
depend on the preacher and on the congregation. 

If any congregation protests, it needs to be reminded of 
the preaching of Dr. Channing, Theodore Parker, and 
James Freeman Clarke, who spoke on the questions of the 
day with a freedom, a virility, and an incisiveness no 
socialist of to-day can rival. Those men, and many 
others, did not keep silence because what they said came 
near to political questions. No criticism of social con- 
ditions probes deeper or more searchingly than many a 
sermon and lecture of Theodore Parker. He did not shut 
his mouth, and we honor him because he did not. 

I wish also to say that there is growing up in the West- 
ern States a vigorous Christian socialist movement in 
which I am deeply interested. It has recently held a 
large and enthusiastic conference at Louisville, Ky. The 
secretary is Rev. Lucien V. Rule of Goshen, Ky. The 
official organ of the movement is the Christian Socialist, 
Danville, Il., of which Rev. Edward Ellis Carr, formerly 
minister of the Unitarian society at Kalamazoo, is the 
editor and publisher. It has a large and rapidly growing 
circulation and voices the ideas and purposes of hundreds 
of clergymen, including many of all the leading denomi- 
nations. Some of the strongest men of the nation are 
identifying themselves with the socialist movement. It 
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ought to be added that the present Christian socialist 
movement in this country is actively connected with the 
socialist party, the Social Democratic party of European 
countries. It stands for aggressive political socialism, 
which it accepts as in harmony with Christianity in its 
highest ethical and spiritual estate. It looks for a revi- 
val of real Christianity with the growth of socialism. 
GEORGE WILLIS COOKE, 


“Thee.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register -— 

To say that finding such an unprogressive reactionary 
expression as the following among the Brevities of the 
Register excited my surprise and astonishment is stating 
the case mildly; viz., ‘“Whatever changes may be made 
in spelling, we hope that that miserable word ‘thru’ 
will never appear in our columns.”’ Therein you furnish 
a forcible illustration of the extent to which one’s logical 
perceptions may become twisted, perverted, and stultified 
by learning to spell according to the prevailing orthog- 
rafy. ‘T-h-r-u spells the word intended as accurately as 
is possible with our alfabet, and as plainly to be per- 
ceived by an intellect not distorted by the spelling-book, 
whereas t-h-r-o-u-g-h might be made to spell thro, 
throf, thruf, or any one of those abominable o-u-g-h 
words constructed with malice aforethought for the con- 
fusion of the human understanding and the confuting of 
logical deductions in the minds of all who attempt to 
learn the English language. Should truth be spelled 
t-r-o-u-g-h-t-h on the same principle? I have never 
seen it so spelled in the Register, nor ever expect to. I 
may never live to see the word ‘‘thru”’ regularly used in 
the Register, but I am thoroly confident that somebody 
will, before the Register is very many years older. Com- 
mon sense will yet triumph over ‘‘our accursed system of 
spelling,” and this orthografik incubus be lifted from the 
youth of our land. E. M. STEARNS. 

Fuint, Micu. 


[‘‘Thru”’ represents the sound of no English word. 
It comes nearest to ‘‘threw”’ and is only a bungling 
substitute for ‘‘through.” Eprror.] 


Real Religion. 


People sometimes speak of religion asif, apart from any 
question of its truth, it was so comforting that a man 
would be wise to accept it whether it is true or not. 
Religion is not an easy method of finding comfort: it is 
not a spiritual luxury which no sensible man will be with- 
out. It is spiritual life, and, like all life, it means more 
work than pleasure, more giving than gaining, more 
effort than ease. Pessimism is a lazy feeling, the resort 
of a man who wants to be done with effort. It poses 
sometimes as a brave, unshrinking contemplation of stern 
facts. It really means giving up the whole problem 
of good as hopeless. No great ideals are worth fighting 
for, no misery is worth troubling about, no deep religious 
faith is worth seeking after. We are living in a bad, 
unmeaning world, and the only comfort is in looking 
down on it and being thankful that we are no worse. 
But religion is for men of energy, for men of war, for men 
of intense vitality. It is the heroic affirmation of a faith 
that will not yield. It struggles against evil not only in 
the moral, but in the intellectual world. Neither my 
conduct nor my conceptions shall be conquered by it, 
the man of vital faith will say.—Henry Gow. 
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For the Christian Register. 
Midsummer Visions. 


BY OLIVE A. SMITH. 


When the day grows old, and its cares and crosses 
Are lost with the phantoms of yesterday, 

When we turn from the medley of gains and losses, 
And. seek for the quiet homeward way, 

Then, borne on the fleetest of fancy’s wings, 

Comes a rapturous vision of long-lost things. 


I hear the warbler’s trill in the hedges, 
The quail’s “‘bob-white”’ from the clover hill; 
I know how the primroses nod from the ledges 
To the tinkling chime of the meadow rill; 
[ know it all, yet I vainly long 
For that sweet-voiced silence and wayside song. 


I can see the sunlight, sifting, shifting, 

Through the tangled boughs by the river bank, 
The elm and willow, tenderly lifting 

The woodbine petals, with shower-dews dank; 
The fragrance and sweetness come, clear and free, 
Yet I want to listen and touch and see. 


I know how the wheat fields wave and ripple,— 
A verdant sea—to the ebb and flow 

Of the summer breeze; how the mayweeds stipple 
The rich green carpet spread below. 

T can see the wave and the white gold gleam, 

But my heart cries for more than this waking dream. 


I know how the mystic shades are steeping 
The vales and hills in a strange, sweet peace, 
How the spirit of slumber her watch is keeping, 
How the sundown glow will grow dim and cease. 
O’er my canvas the perfect pictures steal, 
Unmarred by the rough, rude touch of the real. 


Pan on Boston Common. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


It was a Sunday afternoon in July of no particular year, 
and the Municipal Band was playing on Boston Common, 
its twoscore members filling the band-stand near the 
Beacon Street mall completely. The mall was blocked 
with people, a dense crowd encircled the players, and on 
the outskirts of this hundreds more were sitting or 
lounging upon the scant grass sward that had withstood 
the summer’s suns. It was a democratic company 
enough. Scarcely any one of what is called ‘‘the smart 
set” was present, although here and there one or two 
persons who might have been thought to belong to it 
moved about, bestowing a curious eye upon the assem- 
blage. But South End and North End and Bohemia 
were represented in fullest measure, well dressed for the 
most part, and in the main quiet and attentive to the 
music even when a semi-classical number was being 
played. A few policemen mingled in the throng; but 
their active services did not seem to be required, although, 
as the music continued, more and more persons joined the 
listeners, either adding themselves to the standing crowd 
or dropping down upon the grass wherever a vacant spot 
could be discovered. 

Presently a little bustle arose among those furthest 
away and near the slope of the hill whereon the monu- 
ment stands, and after a little the others perceived its 
cause: a portly and ancient goat that was making its 
leisurely way among the sitters and loungers upon the 
grass. Now a goat is not, to say the least of it, a fre- 
quent spectacle in the heart of Boston, whatever it may 
be at points further removed from the Hub, and this 
visitant attracted the more notice therefore. To the 
unobservant eye one goat may not appear very different 
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from another of its species; but, however that may be, 
the goat that was now approaching certainly possessed 
marked individuality. He was larger than most of his 
kind, and there was something in his visage that im- 
parted to him a more venerable semblance even than 
naturally appertains to Capricornus. 

Still his size, his extraordinarily ancient aspect, and his 
unlooked-for advent in this neighborhood would not have 
been more than momentarily marked by the throng had 
it not been for curious, half-human glances that he cast 
from time to time upon various persons whom he passed 
near, and his habit of standing upon his hind legs every 
now and then, and capering about in time to the music 
in a far more nimble fashion than his antiquated frame 
would seem to have given promise of. He paused at 
times in front of this or that person regarding them in- 
tently, and, as several were heard to declare, winking 
in a very sly way as if to establish an understanding 
between himself and them. In the pauses between the 
numbers on the musical programme the antics of the four- 
footed visitor naturally attracted the most notice; but 
he continued his way along whether the music were 
silent or not till he had gained a point near to the stand- 
ing crowd and the policemen. Indeed, he pushed his 
nose fearlessly into the hand of one brawny guardian of 
the peace, and made as if he would pull off the white 
cotton glove of that personage and roll it as a choice 
morsel beneath his tongue. The band was not playing 
at that juncture, and the crowd, perceiving the action 
of the goat, laughed good-humoredly, and the other 
policemen jeered appreciatively. 

Policeman Brand, however, took both the laughter 
and the jeers in good part, and did not kick at or strike 
the predatory quadruped, as another person in his place 
might have done, and the ancient goat, perhaps impressed 
with this signal instance of forbearance, relinquished his 
designs upon the white glove, and gazed up at the mu- 
sicians. It was at first a comprehensive gaze in which 
no one member of the band was apparently singled out 
for notice, and several persons stated afterward that 
they could not perceive that the goat seemed to look 
at one person more than another. This may very well 
have been the case, and yet there were others who de- 
clared most positively that they saw the goat deliberately 
wink at the conductor, and that the conductor, more- 
over, as deliberately returned the wink. ‘This, too, might 
have been; and yet the conductor, when questioned at 
a later time in regard to the matter, pooh-poohed the 
whole thing, averring that it was too ridiculous a circum- 
stance to be worth denial even. 

When one came to think seriously about it, it did seem 
most unlikely that the conductor of a municipal band 
should exchange winks of intelligence with a wandering 
goat, and certainly those persons who averred that the 
animal did not appear to single out any member of the 
band for notice were quite as deserving credence as the 
others who declared that a sly wink had been exchanged. 
At all events at this late day the exact truth of the case 
will, in all human probability, never be ascertained. 

Whether there was collusion or not on the parts of 
animal and musician, what is certain is that a moment 
later the music struck up once more, and the liveliest, 
most irresistible kind of a jig that was ever heard. Very 
shortly the merry music began to take effect, as it were. 
The big policemen moved uneasily from one foot to the 
other, and in another instant so did the crowd who stood 
around the musicians. A moment more, and every one 
of these was swaying from one side to the other, and then 
before any one could think what was to follow, all were 
jigging it up and down in a manner that Cotton Mather 
would have unhesitatingly disapproved of. 
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Faster and faster went the music, and in a very little 
while longer the loungers and sitters upon the grass had 
risen to their feet and were capering as nimbly as the 
rest. Passers-by on Beacon Street were suddenly seized 
with the infection of the strains, as their legs soon gave 
evidence, and the occupants of the passing trolley cars 
on Charles Street, as the sounds were borne to them, 
leaped to the pavement to join the merry dancers. As 
far away as the monument on the hill the dancing went 
on, and some of the less regardful ones by the Frog Pond 
capered into the water in their excitement, but emerged 
still dancing with as much abandon as ever. 

News of what was occurring on the Common must 
have spread to other quarters ; for now along all the streets 
leading thither persons might be seen hurrying, and on 
their arrival their feet at once flew up, their bodies swayed 
from side to side, and they, too, were captives to the 
dancing impulse, and might not free themselves had they 
wished it. 

Never had the Common been the scene of such salta- 
tory activity. Thousands of persons filled all the space 
within hearing of the music, and every one, save the few 
on crutches, was capering to the joyous measures, and 
even these, too, were flourishing one or the other crutch 
in air, as if to show what they would do if they could. 

Still the venerable goat remained near the musicians, 
dancing now and again on his hind legs, awkwardly, to 
be sure, but with the greatest vigor, and seldom letting 
his gaze wander from the conductor. At length some 
persons nearest him fancied they detected another wink 
exchanged between goat and conductor; but, however 
unis may have been, the music suddenly changed from 
a jig to the swiftest, most compelling of waltzes, and as 
suddenly every person in the vast throng was whirling 
madly about with the nearest partner he or she could 
seize upon. Man and boy, woman and girl, stout police- 
man, loafer and lady, the highly dignified and the dis- 
tinetly disreputable,—all were revolving with the speed 
of so many whirling dervishes. 

Human nature has its limitations, however, and it 
was plain to be seen that sport of this kind could not 
long continue, and presently the music slackened its 
tempo, and a moment later ceased entirely. ‘There were 
persons who asserted afterward that precisely as the 
music changed from swiftest allegretto to andantino 
the goat disappeared from sight, although no one could 
swear to having seen the animal actually depart. One 
thing is certain, nevertheless, that, when the music had 
stopped, the goat was nowhere to be seen, nor has any one 
seen him since. 

It was an exceedingly shamefaced company that gazed 
into each other’s eyes when, after the cessation of the 
music, the multitude had eddied into stillness, and no 
one seemed quite clear as to what had happened. All 
were out of breath, to be sure, and there remained the 
impression in each mind that there had been dancing to 
music; but it was but vague at the best, and no person 
cared to acknowledge that he or she had really done any- 
thing out of the ordinary. ‘The cars on Charles Street 
began to move along once more with their former occu- 
pants who had now returned to their seats in unconscious, 
automatic fashion, and the passers-by on Beacon Street 
resumed their walk as if no interruption to it had oc- 
curred. After a little the band struck up the next num- 
ber on its programme, and nobody even so much as asked 
Policeman Brand where his billy-goat had gone. At last 
the closing piece was reached, and, when it was finished, 
the players came down from their seats in the band- 
stand, and very slowly the vast company dispersed, 
nearly every person vaguely conscious of having passed 
through some indefinite experience, but inclined to con- 
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sider it as pertaining to himself alone, and for this reason, 
and because of its vagueness, indisposed to speak of it 
to his neighbor or companion. 

It is true that scarcely any one failed to remember 
that along about the middle of the afternoon an old 
white goat had strayed from somewhere upon the Com- 
mon; but, whatever Pan may have whispered to this or 
that person as he meandered slowly along, it was for- 
gotten, and, if the hairy god were for once content to ex- 
change his pipes for the services of a municipal military 
band, the event is nowhere circumstantially recorded, 
although a belief to that effect lingers here and there in 
some old-fashioned credulous minds. It is from the im- 
perfect, and, to some extent, contradictory testimony of 
these credulous ones aforesaid, that this account has been 
derived. ims 

Boston, Mass.— 7 


The World. 


They say the world’s a sham and life a lease 

Of nightmare nothing nicknamed Time, and we 
Ghost voyagers in undiscovered seas 

Where fact is feign; mirage, reality; 


Where all is vain and vanity is all, 
And eyes look out and only know they stare 
At conjured coasts whose beacons rise and fall 
And vanish with the hopes that feigned them there; 


Where sea-shell measures urge a phantom dance 
Till fancied pleasure drowns imagined pain— 

Till Death stares madness out of countenance 
And vanity is all and all is vain. 


It may be as my friends allege: 
I’m pressed to prove that life is something more; 
And yet a linnet on a hawthorn hedge 
Still wants explaining and accounting for. 
—Ralph Hodgson, in Saturday Review. 


William Bentley, D.D., 1759-1819. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


Many years ago the present writer spent a Sunday 
afternoon in the rooms of the Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester, Mass., where, by the kindness of Hon. Stephen 
Salisbury, he was permitted to examine and take notes 
from the diary of Dr. Bentley, of which the first volume 
now appears in print, issued by the Essex Institute of 
Salem, Mass. The volume is prefaced by an address on 
Dr. Bentley by Miss Marguerite Dalrymple who, in her 
eighty-seventh year, spoke from memory concerning her 
former pastor and friend. When some one expressed 
regret that this address was not written and therefore 
could not be printed, she said: ‘‘Why should not it be 
printed? I can write.” It was therefore prepared for 
publication and printed in the Christian Register. Miss 
Dalrymple, who has since died, was a parishioner of Dr. 
Bentley, who also at one time had a parishioner who saw 
the witches hung in 1692. ‘Three lives therefore easily 
connect us with those of the seventeenth century and the 
early days of colonial life in Massachusetts. 

There should be several classes of readers to whom this 
diary will be attractive. All those whose ancestors’ 
names appear, whether with good report or otherwise, 
will be curious to know what Dr. Bentley said about them 
when he was sitting alone in the privacy of his own room 
writing his daily journal. (By the way, because of his 
great plainness of speech, some things which are inter- 
esting to read, but a little scandalous, are not here set 
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down in print.) Another class of interested readers will 
be those who find in a diary like this information to be 
gained in no other way concerning the life in New England 
a hundred years ago. To our Unitarian readers the book 
will be commended because William Bentley was a class- 
mate of Mr. Freeman of King’s Chapel, and was one of the 
first to declare himself a Unitarian in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century; has many things to say about John 
Murray, and the origin of Universalism, about Mr. Haz- 
litt, the father of the essayist, who was a Unitarian 
preacher in New England and influential with Mr. Free- 
man in his revision of the liturgy of King’s Chapel; with 
many other notes and names which throw light upon the 
controversial theology of that time and the origin of 
modern parties and churches. We see Universalists first 
making their appeal for popular favor on the seacoast of 
_ Massachusetts ; we see the first Catholic priests and bishops 
trying to get a foothold in the colony and note the gen- 
erosity of their reception by Dr. Bentley; we see, also, 
Methodism and Arminianism striving against Presby- 
terianism and Calvinism, with consequent issue in Uni- 
tarianism. Some of these things occurring only a hundred 
to a hundred and twenty-five years ago, seem now almost 
as remote as the revolution in England or the beginnings 
of the Protestant Reformation. 

To our older Unitarian readers, who would like to know 
what kind of man William Bentley was, it may be said 
at a venture that probably the late Charles H. Brigham, 
for forty years minister in Taunton, Mass., afterward 
our preacher at Ann Arbor, Mich., was more like him than 
any other man of recent times. Both of these men were 
students with prodigious accumulations of knowledge, 
and both were bachelors; both were in the habit of mak- 
ing their calls by taking supper every night in the week with 
some family of the parish; both of them knew what good 
living was and appreciated it; and both of them were in 
the best sense of the word ‘ ‘busybodies,”’ who knew every 
man, woman, and child in the town and kept in mind a 
record of their fortunes, which were to them continuations 
of the record of their ancestors, extending back as far as 
the memory of man in colonial life. 

It ought to be interesting to younger people of our time 
to learn something of the habits and scholarly attainments 
of an old-fashioned minister and something of the man- 
ners and customs of a parish in a seaport town a hundred 
years ago. We have called Dr. Bentley a scholar; for 
that was the reputation he had with such men as John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James Monroe, and James 
Madison, with whom he corresponded and for whom he 
was the literary adviser and purveyor of books published 
in Europe. Here is a memorandum made in 1786 as to 
the use of his time: ‘‘Monday some part for Greek, & Tues- 
day for French, & Wednesday for Latin, & Thursday for 
Spamsh or Italian & Friday for German, dutch, Sclavonian 
& their various dialects, & Saturday & Sunday for Philol- 
ogy in relation to the Versions, & Texts of the Hebrew & 
Greek Sacred Scriptures.’’ Besides these things, as we 
know, he was versed in several Asiatic languages, and, 
through the shipmasters and supercargoes belonging to 
his congregation, he corresponded with Arab princes and 
others about the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. 

His notes at various times are written in Latin and 
French. While his style has no literary distinction, and 
as a poet he is commonplace, he surpassed most educated 
men of his time, or of our time, in his familiarity with 
classic literature and modern languages. Many inter- 
esting notes relate to the process by which the Episcopal 
Church connected with King’s Chapel (of which George 
Ill. was patron) became Unitarian, and to the long con- 
troversy which attended it; to the coming and going of 
Rey. John Murray and his relations to Unitarians and 
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Calvinists, between whom he came with his declaration 
that Christ died for all men, he did not die in vain, and 
therefore all men would be saved. Society was in a forma- 
tive state. The old Puritan Congregationalism was 
breaking up into various forms representing new modes 
of thought and ideals of society. 

There were slaves in those days in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and the slave-trade was carried on in 
part by ships fitted out in the port of Salem by parish- 
ioners of Dr. Bentley. The clergy were beginning to 
invoke the law against slavery, and Dr. Bentley, among 
the rest, bore his testimony against the slave-trade. 
The owner of a Guinea vessel was much disturbed by a 
sermon on the subject, and, instigated by a parishioner, 
he made public objection, waited upon the minister, and 
demanded satisfaction. Several captains were present, 
and a strenuous conversation ensued with a withdrawal 
of personal threat on the part of the aggrieved person. 
Dr. Bentley’s comment on this was, ‘‘It is my wish that 
this most profitable and friendly event may do its office.”’ 
Four years later, the slave-trade engaged public atten- 
tion, and the traders who returned to Salem had a hot 
reception from the officers of the law, supported by the 
citizens. In a particular case where protest was made by 
Dr. Bentley, the captain of the vessel was killed by the 
negroes on board. Life in those days in this little sea- 
port town was full of exciternent, surprise, and tragedy. 

There are many indications of the close contact of the 
people and the church, and the great part that religion 
played in the customs, if not in the conduct of the people. 
The present writer can remember one note sent up to the 
pulpit after the old fashion requesting prayers for some 
one in trouble. Dr. Bentley’s notes contain numerous 
incidents of many kinds which caused people to have a 
‘‘note up’’ on Sunday morning, for the illness of friends, 
the death of relatives, for those who went to sea and those 
who returned, and for the safe delivery of children. On 
one Sunday morning, for instance, Dec. 13, 1789, the fol- 
lowing notes were up and read from the pulpit: ‘‘Mary 
Gunnison, d. of Brother & for absent friends. John 
Gunnison, death of only Brother, Mother, & Sister at a 
distance. Jona Archer & wife for death of Son Gunnison 
and Brother Ward, & and for his own recovery. Jona 
Archer 3d & wife, death of Brother. James Archer & 
wife, death of Brother & Brethren at Sea. Elizabeth 
Bullock, sick of fever, & Son at Sea.’’ How close this 
custom brought the church with its service of worship to 
all the common needs of men and women, and how much 
more stimulating and edifying these notes of human ex- 
perience were than the notices now too often obtruded in 
a service of worship! There are many comments concern- 
ing the health, manners, and morals of the people, all of 
which suggest comparisons with our own time. The in- 
fluenza in 1790 was quite as severe as the epidemic fifteen 
years ago. The germ theory had not then been suggested, 
and many speculations concerning its cause are recorded. 
At the proper season we have full notes of boys’ sports. 
The bathing habits of the people are described, with a 
remark that ‘‘house-baths were very few indeed.”” One 
of the most curious entries concerns a christening service 
in church: ‘‘May 1,Sunday. Avery pleasant Sunday, & 
season heathful. The Children christened this day were 
begotten by several Fathers, but born of one mother, whose 
continence is surprising, excepting in this single respect. 
She is exemplary for her neatness, prudence, & love of her 
children. She isa proof that there may bea constitutional 
error, & that this propensity may not involve the low 
Vices.” 

These random notes, taken from an exceedingly sug- 
gestive volume, do not at all reveal the mam who was for 
so many years a patriot, a scholar, a preacher, and a pastor 
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of rare usefulness and fidelity. He gave himself every 
day, in all the years of his life, with unremitting industry 
and fidelity, to studies intended to fit him for his duties 
and to the constant supervision of his parish, with minute 
individual attention to the wants of every person in it. 
He was quaint, energetic, outspoken, and honest. He 
lived in honor, in spite of his persistent attention to the 
moral needs and delinquencies of his people; and died, 
leaving a record in their hearts and memories which was 
not effaced so long as any one of them remained to tell 
the story of his interesting and useful life. 


2 The Interpreter. 


Not his alone the gift divine 
Who understands how, line by line, 
To re-create a dream with all 
Its wonder-world ethereal: 
Something of that same gift has he 
Who, reading, through the lines can see 
The dream itself—the secret thing 
That stirred the poet’s heart to sing. 
—Frank Dempster Sherman, in Century. 


The Three R’s. 


BY R. CAMPBELL. 


My educational creed is a short one. It has but one 
article. I believe in the three R’s. When properly 
understood and expanded, they embrace all that is 
desirable and necessary in the education of the schools. 
At least such is my view. I am aware that friends of 
what is called liberal education on the one hand and 
specialists on the other may differ from me in this opinion; 
but they will, I think, on consideration agree that the 
view I hold is tenable, or otherwise that it has something 
to say for itself. 

Much depends on the interpretation given to the three 
R’s. It must be confessed that they are too often, 
perhaps generally, used in a narrow fashion, whereas 
rightly understood they take on a broad and compre- 
hensive aspect. The three R’s, as I regard them, are 
typical or symbolic studies which embrace all knowledge. 
The school, therefore, even the common school, is a 
school of universal learning. It is in a sense a true uni- 
versity which, as Dr. Johnson said, ‘‘is a place where 
everything may be learnt.’’ Horace Mann doubtless 
had this in mind when he declared the common school 
was the most wonderful invention of civilization. 

Take reading. The usual object to which this art is 
applied is the printed page. But we read in a far broader 
and more varied way than that. The drawing, map, 
or chart, the painting, works of art, creations of music, 
the invention, the machine, the human face, action, 
noble or base, events,—whatever is written in the 
heavens above or in the earth beneath one may read. 
Thus the message of the outer world, whatever ad- 
dresses the sense perception, is readable, and in truth 
included in the first R, as a type. 

Besides, if rightly mastered in its rudiments, reading 
<alls into play the powers by which man learns to read 
the hidden meanings of things and of life. President 
Hall tells of a student, who, on entering a German uni- 
versity, was set to work on a frog’s leg,—a task apparently 
insignificant. But, as he held to the study, he read 
in it problems of nutrition, circulation, mechanical and 
nervous energy,—the mystery of life and death. It led 
him forth into a large place and related itself to the 
infinite world of which it seemed a trifling part. That 
frog’s leg was a primer of the universe. Watt, the in- 
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ventor of the engine, Stephenson, who put it on wheels 
and framed the locomotive, later inventors, who made 
it dive in submarine or float in flying machine, have 
simply been more deeply read than ordinary men 1m the 
resources of nature and mechanics. Pioneers in science 
and inventive arts, founders of states, teachers of the 
moral order of the world, have read better than others, 
have come nearer to the heart of things. The art of 
reading is expansive and inclusive to a marvellous degree. 
The first R is the type and symbol of all knowledge. 
The world is a reading-book. : : 

Take writing. Here again the common script points 
to greater things. For man writes not only in script, 
but on canvas, in stone or iron, in tool, machine, inven- 
tion. Language, literature, music, art, trades, industry, 
commerce, laws, customs, institutions, the achievements 
of individuals, races, or civilized man,—what are they 
but forms of writing in which the human intelligence 
and will have found expression? One may follow the 
copy set, another may make his own copy, still another 
may conceive a new design; but all are busy at the 
second R. Page fair or blotted, hand firm or trembling, 
the writing goes on,—life, character, ineffaceable records, 
written not wholly by ourselves, but in part by an in- 
visible hand. Moreover it is evident that an unseen 
intelligence, an infinite power also has set its mark on the 
page. We trace the characters written in man, in his- 
tory, in earth and sky. Here-are sacred writings none 
can fully read, but we discover in them the transcript 
of a higher will. ‘‘Celestial mechanics,’ a phrase of 
a great thinker, imply a mechanician of infinite re- 
sources, whose handwriting and plans appear in the 
myriad forms and movements of the universe. The 
world is also a writing-book. 

The third R, arithmetic, introduces to numbers, quan- 
tities, their size, value, relations,—a study which, as a 
type and symbol, is vast and unfathomable. The 
attitude of the human spirit toward life and the universe 
is in its essence a matter of arithmetic. How does a man 
measure a thing? What valuation does he set on that 
object, event, tendency, on himself or others? For he 
is perpetually busy with his measuring-rule, making 
his estimates, true, false, or partial. Or, it may be, 
he errs by ignorance of the real issues moving about him 
because he fails to apply the third great R. To set the 
first thing first and to keep it there, to learn what is of 
most worth, to work out a wise order and proportion,— 
what are these but a nobler sort of arithmetic? To 
discover what combinations may be made or avoided, 
how things may cost too dear, and what is intrinsically 
and always precious,—these all seem to naturally group 
themselves under the last-named study. One cannot 
turn to the questions of our time or of the past, whether 
in education, home, work, business, government, without 
noting how omnipresent these issues are, and how they 
perpetually face mankind. They touch war and peace, 
the rise and fall of states. From personal interests to a 
world’s affairs, from the single event of a man’s life 
to the perplexing tangle of interracial relations, none can 
escape the study of higher arithmetic without detriment. 
The conceptions derived from the contemplation of the 
universe have their mathematical side. The precision 
of cosmic movements, seasons, tide, the procession of 
worlds, reveal an infinite mathematician at work. As 
we follow that work we find the moral and spiritual order 
a basic and constant factor. 

It is because the three R’s are far-reaching symbolic 
studies that I plead for their retention and believe in 
their adequacy. They are convenient and available 
types, and hence have come into common use. The 
teacher, however, must point out to the learner that these 
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early studies open on the broad highways which traverse 
the whole field of knowledge. Let them have a right 
interpretation and they become tools, types, and symbols 
of universal learning. We need perhaps great teachers to 
show that the sweep of the three R’s is cosmical. 

WEST SOMERVILLE, Mass. 


The Progress of Peace. 


BY CARDINAL JAMES GIBBONS. 


Nearly two thousand years have rolled by since the 
birth of the Prince of Peace, whose advent was announced 
by the angelic host singing, ‘ ‘Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace to men of good will.” 

Christ’s mission on earth was to establish a triple peace 
in the hearts of men,—peace, with God by the observance 
of his commandments, peace with our fellow-men by the 
practice of justice and charity, and peace within our own 
breasts by keeping our passions subject to reason and 
our reason in harmony with the divine law. 

When looking back and. contemplating the wars that 
have ravaged the Christian world during the last twenty 
centuries, some persons might be tempted at first sight 
to exclaim in anguish of heart that the mission of Christ 
was a failure. My purpose, in the brief remarks which I 
shall make, is to disabuse the faint-hearted of this dis- 
couraging impression. 

It is by comparisons and contrasts that we can most 
effectually gauge the results of Christian civilization. 
Let us compare the military history of the Roman Empire 
with the military record of our American republic. 

In pagan Rome war was the rule, peace the exception. 
The temple of Janus in Rome was always open in time 
of war and was closed in time of peace. From the reign 
of Romulus to the time of Augustus Cesar, seven hundred 
years, the temple of Janus was always open except 
twice, when it was closed for six years. 

The United States has existed as a sovereign nation 
for about one hundred and twenty years, since the close 
of the Revolution. During that period we have had four 
wars: the war with England, from 1812 to 1815, the War 
with Mexico, the Civil War, and the recent Spanish War. 
The combined length of these campaigns was about ten 
years. Hence we see that the United States has enjoyed 
twelve years of peace for one year of war, while the 
Roman Empire enjoyed less than one year of tranquillity 
for every century of military engagements. 

I may remark, in passing, that at least three of these 
four military campaigns might have been easily averted 
by peaceful arbitration, and that a large share of the 
responsibility rests at our doors. 

But the blessed influence of Christian civilization has 
been experienced, not only in reducing the number of 
wars, but still more in mitigating the horrors of military 
strife. Prior to the dawn of Christianity the motto of 
the conqueror was ‘‘Woe to the vanquished!” The 
captured cities were pillaged and laid waste. The wives 
and daughters of the defeated nation became the prey 
of the ruthless soldiery. The conquered generals and 
army were obliged to grace the triumphs of the victors 
before they were condemned to death or to ignominious 
bondage. 

Alexander the Great, after the capture of the city of 
Tyre, ordered two thousand of the inhabitants to be cru- 
cified, and the remainder of the population were put to 
death or sold into slavery. How different was the conduct 
of Gen. Scott after the successful siege of the city of 
Mexico. As soon as the enemy surrendered, not a single 
soldier or citizen was sacrificed to the vengeance of the 
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victorious army, and not a single family was exiled from 
their native land. 

During the siege of Jerusalem, in the year 70 of the 
Christian era, under Titus, the Roman general, more 
than a million of Jews perished by the sword or by famine. 
Nearly one hundred thousand Jews were carried into 
captivity. The sacred vessels of the Temple of Jerusalem 
were borne away by the bloodstained hands of the Roman 
army. Let us contrast the conduct of Titus toward the 
Jews with Gen. Grant’s treatment of the defeated Con- 
federate forces. When Gen. Lee surrendered at Appo- 
mattox Court-house, he and his brave army were 
permitted to return without molestation to their re- 
spective homes. The Roman and the American general, 
in their opposite conduct, were reflecting the spirit of the 
times in which they lived. Titus, in exercising cruelty 
toward the vanquished, was following the traditions of 
paganism. Grant, in his magnanimity toward the 
Confederate troops, was obeying the mandates of Christian 
civilization. 

And now, friends and advocates of international 
arbitration, permit me to greet you with words of good 
cheer and congratulation. You are engaged in the most 
noble and benevolent mission that can engross the at- 
tention of mankind,—a mission to which are attached 
the most sublime title and the most precious reward,— 
‘“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.””._ I beg you to consider what progress 
has already been made in the beneficent work in which 
you are enlisted. A hundred years ago, disputes between 
individuals were commonly decided by a duel. ~ Thanks 
to the humanizing influence of a Christian public opinion, 
these disagreements are now usually adjusted by legis- 
lation or conciliation. Have we not reason to indulge 
the hope that the same pacific agencies which have 
checked the duel between individuals will, in God’s own 
time, check the duel between nations? 

In our school-boy days the most odious and contemptible 
creature we used to encounter was the bully who played 
the tyrant toward the weak, but cringed before his strong 
companions. But still more intolerable is a bullying 
nation that picks a quarrel with a feeble nation, with the 
base intent of seizing her possessions. 

Friends and advocates of international arbitration, 
let it be your mission to protect the weak against the 
strong, and then to the ruler of a feeble nation may be 
applied the words of the poet, ‘‘Thrice is he armed who 
hath his quarrel just.” 

1. He is armed with the consciousness of the sacred 
right of property. 

2. He is armed with the shield of an enlightened public 
opinion. 

3. He is armed with the conviction that his cause will 
be adjudicated by the equitable decision of a Board of 
Arbitration. 

This amicable system, while protecting the rights of 
the weak, will not wound or humiliate the national pride 
of the strong, since it does not attempt to trench on the 
sovereignty or autonomy of the stronger power. 

I can recall at least four instances within the last 
twenty years in which international conflicts have been 
amicably settled by arbitration. The dispute between 
Germany and Spain regarding the Caroline Islands was 
adjusted by Pope Leo XIII. in 1886. The Samoan 
difficulty between Germany and the United States was 
settled by a conference held in Berlin in 1889. A treaty 
of peace between the United States and Mexico was signed 
in Washington at the close of Cleveland’s administration ; 
And a few weeks ago a war between France and Germany 
—perhaps a general European conflict—was averted by 
the Algeciras conference in Morocco. 
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Let us cherish the hope that the day is not far off when 
the reign of the Prince of Peace will be firmly established 
on the earth, and the spirit of the gospel will so far sway 
the minds and hearts of rulers and cabinets that in- 
ternational disputes will be decided, not by standing 
armies, but by permanent courts of arbitration, when 
they will be decided, not on the battlefield, but in the halls 
of conciliation, and will be adjusted, not by the sword, 
but by the pen, which is mightier than the sword. 

May the nations of the earth study and take to heart 
this lesson, that ‘‘peace hath her victories not less re- 
nowned than war,’’—aye, victories more substantial and 
more enduring. May they learn that all schemes con- 
ceived in passion and fomented by lawless ambition 
are destined, like the mountain torrent, to carry terror 
before them and leave ruin and desolation after them, 
whilst the peaceful counsels of men assembled, as you 
are, under the guidance of Almighty God, are sure to shed 
their silent blessings around them like the gentle dew of 
heaven, and to bring forth abundant fruit in due season. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Eternal Goodness. 


BY REV. MARION FRANKLIN HAM. 


But Thou, O Lord, art a God full of compassion, and gracious, 
longsuffering, and plenteous in mercy and truth.— PSALMS IxxxvVi. 15. 


In an age of semi-barbarism, with ‘‘an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth”? as the recognized code of the 
régime, the writer of this Psalm sets forth his belief that 
God is “‘full of compassion, gracious, longsuffering, plen- 
teous in mercy and truth.” 

Jesus, in a later age, using the familiar phraseology 
of the Hebrew Psalms, describes God as ‘‘our Father.’’ 
To illustrate his conception of the nature of God, he tells 
a disciples to be ‘‘merciful as your Father is also merci- 

Wh 
A New Testament writer by the name of John epit- 
omizes these descriptions of God’s nature in these words, 
“God is love.” And so this word ‘“‘love’’ has come at 
last, in all our theologies, to stand for the acceptable and 
correct definition of the nature of God. 

In our seasons of sunshine and prosperity we accept 
the term without question, as true in every sense. In 
the midst of those light afflictions which are common 
to life we find no difficulty in agreeing with the Biblical 
writers. Ordinary misfortunes, losses, anxieties, and 
troubles do not shake our belief that Infinite Love directs; 
and we are able even to stand beside the open grave that 
is to receive the body of our best beloved and trust in the 
Eternal Goodness. 

But suddenly a great catastrophe occurs. 
sweeps India or Japan; Vesuvius buries a city; the ocean 
engulfs Galveston; a waterspout swallows up Johnstown; 
an earthquake destroys a portion of Charleston. The 
newspapers teem with grewsome details, and we pale 
and gasp and turn sick at heart. The insurance com- 
panies describe these elemental happenings as ‘‘acts of 
God,” and refuse to be held responsible in such 
events. 

Accepting this clause of the insurance policies as 
eminently descriptive, we all agree to look upon such 
occurrences as ‘‘acts of God.” And just here many good, 
honest, but sceptical persons confront us with searching 
questions: Is this the act of your God of Love? Would 
a good God permit this? How do you reconcile such 
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horrors with the theory that God is gracious and com- 
passionate ? 

There is no God, says the atheist. Law is the only 
God, says the materialist. And surely the bewildered 
and stunned theist at such times is hard put to it to make 
even a passing defence of his position. 

We have recently been brought face to face with just 
such a calamity. California, our sister State, our na- 
tion’s pride, is in mourning. Three hundred thousand 
people are rendered homeless. The dead can never be 
numbered. Man’s creation—the beautiful and stately 
work of his hands—lies in heaps of smouldering débris. 

As we gaze upon the blackened ashes of a fallen city— 
the desolate hearthstones, the blight, the desolation, 
the shadow of destruction—the question steals upon our 
unwilling consciousness, Is thisthe work of your God 
of love? After-all, is the atheist right? What rational 
ground can we find for believing in a God? Or, if be- 
lieving that he exists, what’reason is there for trusting 
him asa God of love and goodness? ‘Time enough has 
passed so that we can think calmly about this event, 

The normal mind seems instinctively to turn away 
from the atheistic position. Man believes that God is. 
Some power that is eternal,—that is permanent and in- 
clusive and more and greater than humanity,—this is 
the creed of the soul. Jesus, without argument, as- 
sured the existence of God. Herbert Spencer, by quite 
another method, arrives at the same conclusion in his 
doctrine of the Unknowable. Call it what we will, 
‘“‘Great First Cause,” ‘‘Force,” ‘‘Persistent Energy,” 
“Life Principle,’ ‘‘Law,” or ‘‘Our Father,” the fact 
remains that both science and religion are agreed that 
an Infinite Power exists. For want of a better name the 
theist calls this power, God. 

Admitting the existence of such a Power, the question 
before us is whether it is malevolent or beneficent. In 
his choice of a name for this Power the Anglo-Saxon, 
in common with a long line of progenitors, could find 
no better word than good. In most languages the words 
‘‘God’”’ and ‘‘good’’are synonymous terms. 

Man has declared his conviction that all good is of God. 
But this does not touch the main question. Is all that 
we understand by the word ‘‘God” good? May there 
not be something over and above the sum total of good 
in God’s nature that will work endless havoe and pain to 
man? ‘The question gives us pause. 

Why is it that, in the face of the countless calamities 
and cataclysms of history which we call ‘‘acts of God,”’ 
man clings so persistently to this idea that God is good ? 
We marvel at his capacity for trust. The likest thing 
to it in all nature is the faithfulness of the dog to a master 
that kicks and flouts him. 

Beset, destroyed, wasted, perplexed, disappointed, 
famished, lashed, and ground to death by the innumerable 
upheavals of the elemental forces, man forever returns, 
like the patient and faithful brute, to lavish his love 
upon the Power that slays him. 

All along the ages, man has 

“Trusted God was love indeed, 

And love Creation’s final law— 

Though Nature, red in tooth and claw 

With ravin, shrieked against his creed.” 
Upon the very ashes of ruined churches the survivors 
of the San Francisco disaster congregated on Sunday 
morning to fill the smoke-blackened air with songs of 
praise and devotion. How explain this wonderful 
fidelity to a Providence that seemed so inexplicably 
cruel in its operations ? 

And just here the comforters of Job suggest that fear 
is at the bottom of all worship. They would have us 
understand that man is a cringing sycophant who seeks 
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always to escape harm by flattering and wheedling his 
Deity. Yet even the basest of us perceive the nobility 
of the brute and pay homage to the love in the dog which 
holds him true to the hand that smites him. Is man less 
noble than the brute? 

And so it is that these modern Eliphazes and Bildads 
and Zophars are driven to declare that fear is a stronger 
bond than love, and that the fidelity of a brute to man is 
more admirable than the constancy of man to the load- 
star of his soul. No doubt they are the people, and wis- 
dom will die with them; but this does not satisfy those 
who are feeling after God if haply they may find him. 

This persistent belief that God is good, is it not the 
evidence of man’s divinity ? 


““Derives it not from what we have— 
The likest God within the soul?” 


We are forced to admit that such calamities furnish 
the scoffer good ground for his bitter denials and sneers. 
Your God never hears nor answers prayer, he cries. We 
wince. The natural impulse is very strong to take the 
position that this Infinite Power is neither good nor bad, 
but merely a blind, unreasoning, unconscious force that 
operates the universe like a-huge machine. ‘This position 
furnishes an escape from the immediate problem, but 
somehow we recoil. Man still refuses to say that the 
Power which brought him here is less than he feels himself 
to be. 

If man knows good and evil and has felt the thrill of 
love, how can it be that God is unmoral and incapable 
of knowing that love which came forth out of him? Is 
the source of our life lower than the height we have at- 
tained? Is the cause of us less than the effect ? 

Even as the shadow of destruction falls upon him, man 
cries aloud, ‘‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust him!” 
As it has been always, so is it now, in the midst of physical 
dissolution the soul casts anchor in one abiding thought, 
“The Eternal God [good] is thy refuge, and underneath are 
the everlasting arms.” And so it has come about that in 
all sacred literature God is described as a ‘‘refuge”’ and 
a “fortress” and a ‘‘present help in time of trouble.” 
The soul perceives what it cannot demonstrate, that 
somehow good is the central essence of things. All 
theologies make good triumphant in the end, and, where- 
ever the doctrine of the duality of divine government 
is held, the ultimate triumph of God over the devil is 
prophesied. 

But the soul is impatient of such delay. It feels that 
the good is supreme now, that somehow God and good are 
one, and that evil is only the shadow of an eternal sub- 
stance which is beneficent. 

There are a few suggestions to be presented just here, 
which for lack of time cannot be worked out in detail, 
but the bare outline of them may help us to take a more 
hopeful view of the problem before us. 

Without any attempt to minimize the horrors of such 
calamities, we may seek in the midst of the devastation 
for such indications as there may be that God is good. 
The news flashes over the wires that an entire city has 
been destroyed by an earthquake. Yes—terrible! But 
history is strewn with the wrecks of great cities. Baby- 
lon, Carthage, Ninevah, Thebes—all destroyed. Jesus 
perceived the law and announced it, when he said of the 
temple, not one stone shall be left upon another, but 
all shall be cast down. Earthquakes are not so sure and 
inexorable as the silent, compelling hand of time. Change, 
destruction, disintegration, decay,—all these are parts 
of the cosmic process. Is the law cruel? Can we 
imagine a universe in which destruction should not have 
an equal place with construction ? 

All growth is conditioned upon decay. Matter is 
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only a mode of motion. All solids are in a state of flux, 
The very cells of our bodies live upon the destruction of 
outside cells. We cannot move hand or foot or wink 
an eye without destroying particles of our bodies. We 
cannot hold a new idea without destroying an old one. 
Yet the lawis good in its general operation. May we not 
assume that to have a universe at all, planets had to go 
through the process of cooling and condensation, with all 
the attendant results of elemental upheavals and cata- 
clysms ? 

Even God is limited, for he could not make a square 
circle. Without these conditions which cause earth- 
quakes there could be no sentient life in such a universe 
as now exists. 

A Creator, then, desiring to produce life at all, had 
to create certain conditions which should result well for 
the whole, but might work temporary disaster to a part. 
In this view, this is the best possible world, because it may 
be assumed that everything in it is just as it had to be, and 
therefore just as it ought to be. 

If this view be correct, then the greatest good for the 
greatest number had to be the plan and meaning of life, 
and all the laws of the universe operate with this end in 
view. This planet is for man, not for a man; for human- 
ity, not for the individual. 

Applying this theory to all that can befall us as in- 
dividuals we find that it holds good. Fire consumes a 
city, but fire is good. The ocean submerges a section 
of land thickly inhabited, but water is good. A tornado 
destroys a prosperous community, but heat and air 
are good. A man misses his footing and falls from the 
roof of a ten-story building—death for him, yes; but 
gravity is good. How could we have a universe without 
such a law of attraction? A ‘‘live wire” kills the pedes- 
trian who happens to be passing when it falls, but elec- 
tricity is good, and its presence in nature is necessary 
to life as we know it. 

And so we might extend the inquiry into all the realms 
of nature and find the laws, in their general operation, 
good and absolutely essential to our existence upon such 
a planet as this. We are forced to admit that the ele- 
mental forces are beneficent, and in their ordinary 
actions conducive to the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

The matter, then, resolves itself into a consideration 
of the specific effects of these forces. The imbittered 
questioner says, If your God were good, he would save 
the individual in such cases. Then this would be a uni- 
verse of miracle and chance instead of what it is—a cre- 
ation of law and order. God’s fingers would be continu- 
ally inserted among the delicate adjustments of his work. 
In one moment certain chemicals would be poisonous, 
and in the next harmless, as God should decree. A stone 
would fall, and by an act of divine intervention a man 
would remain suspended in air. Fire would burn on a 
hearth and refuse to consume a house. Confusion worse 
confounded would be the reigning order or rather dis- 
order. We have but to follow this suggestion into any 
of the practical operations of nature to see the utter 
absurdity of such a thought. 

It requires only a casual consideration to determine 
that man’s life and highest happiness depend upon the 
fixity of law. No sane and deeply reverent person 
would voluntarily choose to dwell in a world of miracles, 
where no thought or act could be relied upon to produce 
its legitimate result, and all law should be subject to 
sudden and surprising reversal and nullification. 

But, urges the questioner, the victims of these terrible 
upheavals suffer pain. Yes, we answer, so do all men, 
sooner or later. In specific cases it may seem an unjust 
affliction, but pain is good. Pain is necessary to physical 
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organisms, all assuring theories to the contrary notwith- 
standing. If man is to have a nervous system (and so 
far as we know that was the only way to create him), he 
must suffer pain, because in order to have sensation at all 
his nerves must be equally sensitive to pleasure and pain. 
It must be apparent that conscious beings could not be 
created with nervous systems capable of transmitting 
pleasurable sensations and incapable of transmitting 
unpleasant sensations. To live in a material world 
at all requires that man shall be protected from the in- 
numerable destructive agencies that assail him. Pain 
is his chief bodyguard, and without it he could not keep 
his body intact. Let the paralytic speak if you doubt 
the beneficence of pain. To be painless is not always to 
be happy. Infinite Wisdom has made pain the beneficent 
servant of man. 

But, urges the doubtful one, these ‘‘acts of God’’ kill 
people. Yes, but is death a bad thing? Can we conceive 
of a creation in which there should be no death, just 
birth and life forever? It has yet to be shown that death 
is not just as good as life. Are not birth and death 
equally good? At the worst, death is sleep, unconscious- 
ness. At the best, death is larger and finer life. Until 
we know what is beyond, we cannot say that death 
is evil or undesirable. Perhaps it is the grandest of all 
human experiences, many great souls have so believed. 
Man instinctively refuses to say that it is the end, and 
the soul cannot see evil in it, whatever lies beyond. 

But, objects the hopeless one, the manner of taking the 
lives of these victims was positively cruel. A thousand 
people at one time were swept into eternity like helpless 
gnats crushed by the blow of a hand. Yes, we do not 
seek to minimize the suffering or the horrors of the calam- 
ity; but is not every second of time crowded with this 
experience which we call death? Indeed, the gates of 
death are thronged with the host of them that pass, 
second by second, into the silence. The young, the old, 
the man in his prime,—by lingering disease or sudden 
violence,—the vast multitude moves endlessly into the 
beyond. Is it cruel and unjust? Is the law that makes 
death keep even pace with birth a bad thing? Who is 
competent to say it? 

Ah, but God must be cruel and unjust thus to separate 
families and loved ones! But how do we know that 
separation is a permanent evil until we know about the 
reunion? The compensation may be very great. We 
have not sounded all the depths of the resources of God 
that we may thus condemn him. Are we in a position 
to pass final judgment upon this matter? All the evidence 
is not in; and, until we know more, we must suspend 
verdict. Face to face with these problems, we realize 
how very little we know; and the realization drives the 
blatant, foolish questionings from our lips. Perhaps 
we do not see the complete figure of the pattern of life, 
but only the ends of threads on the seamy side. Some- 
how the soul feels that the plan is larger and better than 
now appears, else why the weaving? Why this cease- 
less expenditure of eternal energy upon an evanescent 
process? Over and, over the words of the Hebrew song 
sing themselves in our hearts: ‘‘Thou, O Lord, art a God 
full of compassion, and gracious, plenteous in merey and 
truth.’ Why this springing faith in us that will not 
loose its hold upon the goodness of the Unknowable? 

It must be that the soul, without reasoning, knows, 
feels, that its native realm is above these matters of time 
and place. It is not of this change and destruction. 
However it may be concerned in its immediate relations, 
it is vitally planted in a larger truth, a permanent power. 
It; too, is eternal and abiding. 

It is one with the Power that creates and destroys. 
Let the elemental forces grind and shock as they may, 
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it is not touched, it is not harmed; for these are its ser- 
vants. 

The centuries crumble the work of our hands into dust. 
The elements raze our arches and columns and shrines; 
and over it all we rise ‘‘to the height that is higher. . 
With Luther we stand upon the eternal rock and See, 

‘‘Hin feste Burg ist unser Gott!” 

A strong fortress is our God! Gazing upon this present 
destruction we remember that growth is everywhere. 
Beholding this excess of local pain, we do not forget 
that joy is in countless homes. Looking upon the desola- 
tion of this destroyed city, we still consider that myriad 
cities remain. Blending our sympathy with these who 
suffer, we know that suffering is not the normal nor the 
major portion of life. Death here—yes; but life, full, 
free, and triumphant is the universal order. We cannot 
let the larger truth be swallowed up in the smaller. 
Spots on the Sun? Yes, but the sun is still the life and 
health of our planet, the beneficent source of our earth’s 
being. Abiding light and warmth and cheer are always 
behind the passing cloud, ready to envelop us. Hear the 
song of the blossoming fields lying out yonder in the sun- 
shine. It is a song of trust and love and contentment. 
Nature is harmony at the core. Creation is music, not 
discord. And in us wells up the old, old song, forever 
new upon the lips of men, the song of unfaltering faith,— 
“The eternal God [good] is thy refuge, and underneath 
are the everlasting arms.”’ 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


There is a way of winning more by love, 

And urging of the modesty than fear. 

Force works on servile natures, not the free. 
He that’s compelled to goodness may be good, 
But ’tis but for that fit; where others drawn 
By softness and example, get a habit. 
; —Ben Jonson. 


Noise. 


The object of government is a permanent provision 
by which the whole community as a community pro- 
vides for each individual certain’ privileges or advan- 
tages which each man needs, but which no man can 
secure alone. Government, therefore, undertakes such 
action for restraint or encouragment as may promote 
the comfort and improve the life of every member of the 
community. In the government for the people, of the 
people, by the people, its principle is carried out for 
each and all; for republican government is a distinct 
advance on feudal government, where the governing 
class, whoever they are, provide for the comfort or success 
of selected classes who are supposed to be at the top of 
society. Republican government acts on a much larger 
scale and provides for every one what every one requires. 
Thus man is a gregarious animal. He needs society. 
And the first act of a new community is to open path- 
ways or roads from home to ‘home. All for each, and 
each for all. 

2. Every person needs justice to be done to him and 
to govern his own action toward his neighbor. Early 
in the business, therefore, the community provides for 
justice between man and man.- 

3. Each man needs that his children shall be ed- 
ucated. Early in the business, therefore, the govern~ 
ment provides schools for all. 

4. All men alike need health, if they can get it. Gov- | 
ernment, therefore, provides for the health of each we 
all, 
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It is to be observed all along that the government does 

not pretend to provide for the special wishes of classes 
of men or of individuals. If a man determines to carry 
a red bandanna handkerchief always, the government 
does not provide for his individual wish. If a man wants 
whiskey three times a day, the government does not 
supply his whiskey. But precisely because every man, 
woman, and child needs water every day the government 
provides the best water obtainable to each and all. 

As communities become closer and closer, it becomes 
necessary to supply light for each and all in the night 
season; and well-regulated governments do this. 

With the advance-of civilization more and more 
necessities present themselves; to which society had been 
indifferent. Society has therefore to extend its opera- 
tions,—shall one say to enlarge its machinery? So 
soon as Protestanism asserted itself, the clergy ceased 
to be the dominant class. Charity, which had been 
hitherto administered by churches and convents, became 
the business of the State. Under what is called the 
“aw of Elizabeth” in England, the system was adopted 
which is universal in the United States to-day, under 
which the government, if necessary, provides clothing, 
food, and shelter for all. It does not pretend to provide 
what the individual might fancy, but as an organiza- 
tion it provides a ‘ ‘living’’ for everybody. 

Under this system, which is sufficiently well announced 
in the motto of the Three Guardsmen, ‘ ‘Each for all, and 
all for each,” American governments provide food, 
clothing, shelter, water, light, education, justice, roads, 
bridges, hospitals, and medical treatment to every citizen, 
or practically to every inhabitant. 

Those persons who injure their neighbors by inter- 
fering with their enjoyment of food, clothing, shelter, 
water, light, education, justice, roads, bridges, hospitals, 
and medical treatment are compelled by the common 
force to stop such interference. Such interferences are 
called at law nuisances, nuisance being a convenient old 
French word for injuries. In our English sense of the word 
it is applied only to general injuries,—injuries to all men. 
If John Doe slaps Richard Roe in the face, he is not 
guilty of nuisance. But, if he makes a gas in his factory 
which taints all the air in the neighborhood, he is guilty 
of a nuisance, and the government forbids his doing this 
any more. If ten John Does get together in the street 
to discuss politics on the sidewalk, the government 
says they shall not do it. They must move on. Streets 
are to travel in, and not to serve as places for discussion. 

In the direct evolution which brings about a higher 
life in a higher civilization government has now to ad- 
dress itself to the suppression of NOISE. 

The derivation of the word shows that noise from the 
beginning of the English language has been considered 
to be a nuisance. And in a few timid and apologetic 
instances modern law has tried to suppress this nuisance. 
But these instances have been timid and apologetic. 
The law seems to have been more afraid to protect people’s 
ears than to protect their noses, their lungs, or their 
eyes. 

Thus an auctioneer may not instruct his boy to ring 
a bell in the street to announce that there is to be an 
auction sale; but the ice-man may drive his ice-cart 
with two or three tons of ice in it up and down the street 
all day long, making a thundering noise which defies 
all conversation, hinders public address, and distresses 
the sick to torture. The same man who may not poison 
the air with his sulphuretted hydrogen may shingle barns 
for a week at a time within fifteen feet ofa hospital 


window, and no one calls him to account for his. noise. 


or nuisance. 
_ Every one who tries what Amadis calls ‘ ‘the great. ad- 
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venture”’ of city | life in summer, learns that this noise 
nuisance is the worst of all the insults with which city 
life slaps the face of civilization. 

As the next gerieration has to make elevated railroads 
tolerable to thosé who live near them, it will have to 
provide for other streets and highways. Precisely as 
the law restricts to certain severely limited districts 
the person who wants to send out a gas of noxious smell 
from his chimney, so the law must restrict a noxious noise. 
As we now limit the use of church bells to certain very 
narrow periods of time, we shall have to reduce the 
number of hours which must be given to the delivery 
of milk and ice and other noisy articles. Society will 
be justified by the general rule in requiring pavements 
which shall not be necessarily noisy. And by the same 
rule with which society regulates the length of the axles 
of wagons and carts, it will restrict carts used in cities 
in the matter of the tires of their wheels. 

One stiff decision that Noise with a large N is a nuisance 
of the first order, whether it come from a fish horn at the 
mouth of a boy or from the elephantine tread of an ice 
cart, will point the way for a system of legislation which 
will preserve one of the central rights of civilized man. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


How unjust we are to ourselves! We study everything 
else but the Divine Principle within our own persons. . ... 
We needa new revelation, not of heaven and hell, but 
of the Spirit within ourselves —W. E. Chanmng. 


J 


Whatever hath been written shall remain, 
Nor be erased, nor written o’er again; 
The unwritten only still belongs to thee, 
Take heed and ponder well what that shall be. 
—Longfellow. 
J 


Sometimes the hope arises within us that the idea 
of the world’s vast fellowship will triumph in the mind 
and life of humanity, and bring in the great glad age, 
when ‘ ‘the peace that is passionate, and the passion’ that 
is peaceful”’ shall reign.—W. J. Jupp. 


& 


To enjoy God and heaven it does not require that we 
wait till the last touch of death reveals all things in the 
light of eternity. We may take God and heaven along 
with us every day, and carry their peace and glory into all 
the dull and prosaic scenes of earth.—Thomas Lathrop. 


yd 


Avoid diligently those false and deceptive thoughts 
which say, Wait a little, I will pray an hour hence: I 
must first perform this or that. For, with such thoughts, 
a man quits prayer for business, which lays hold. of and 
entangles him, so that. he comes not to pray the whole 
day long.-M artin Luther. 

ff 


We may well thank God, and take courage, and march 
on, when we know that the pillars of cloud by day and of 
fire by night are set fast in the divine order, to guide us 
on our way. Let us be sure that all is well whatever 
comes, while we trust.and stand fast and strive, and only 
hopeless; and rightly hopeless, when we want. what. we 
are in no wise willing to earn., The glory and glow of life 


-come by: right living.—RKobert G ollyer; 
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Hope. 


(On the Painting by George Frederick Watts.] 


You speak of Hope and point me to a child 

’Neath blossom-laden boughs, with face upturned 
In golden sunlight free and undefiled, * 

With smiling eyes wherein tears never burned. 


That is not Hope—that is not Hope, my soul, 
Tis only youth’s glad confidence and glee: 
What when the crashing storms of sorrow roll? 
What when Spring’s blossoms lost and scattered be? 


Hope—the far light that steals across the gloom, 
Hope—the one star that shines through prison bars: 

Though all the rest go crashing down to doom 
Unconquered still, she watches ’n_ath the stars, 


Frail, yet undying, when all else hath died: 
Bent low by pain, blinded by grief and tears, 
Still through the dark and storm, whate’er betide, 
Still Hope lives on through all the weary years. 


Drooping and faint, blinded and far from light, 
With frail hands to the broken harp she clings. 
Oh, sweetest of all music, through the night 
The one sweet note amid the shattered strings. 


They do thee bitter wrong who call thee light 
And glad of heart. We who were lost in woe, 
We who have heard thy music through the night 
Of death and pain, we who have suffered, know. 
—Jennie Bell Rose. 


The Graduate. 


There is a popular’ supposition that the 
new graduate, when he first comes out to 
confront the practical world, has an unduly 
exalted opinion of his own merits and value, 
and is disposed to be ‘‘choosing’’—as the 
vernacular has it—as to what he will con- 
descend to do. An old superstition held that 
to send a boy to college unfitted him for 
tough work and excluded him from spheres 
of activity wherein preliminary apprentice- 
ship in shirt-sleeves was indispensable. 

The enormous extension of college edu- 
cation in this country has taken a great deal 
of the vigor out of such views. Nobody 
sends a boy to college to fit him to dig trenches 
or even to lay bricks or juggle with plumbers’ 
tools. Artisans do not yet, as a rule, feel 
the need of college training, though many 
prospective mechanics go to trade-schools. 
Maybe one American boy in twenty-five goes 
to college nowadays, and undoubtedly he 
goes with the expectation that the time he 
spends there will give him certain advan- 
tages, in choice of work and in progress after 
the choice is made, over the twenty-four who 
do not go. 

As a rule that expectation is justified. 
There are many careers that belong to the 
twenty-four, and in which the college- 
trained lad does not, and has no wish to, 
‘compete with them; but, besides the profes- 
sional careers which he is getting more and 
more to have to himself, there are many in 
which he does compete with them, and in 
those he is willing to take hold anywhere 
he must. In banking, in commerce, in rail- 
roading, in manufacturing, no youth of 
common-sense expects to make headway 
without learning the rudiments, and learn- 
ing them in whatever way and under what- 
ever conditions they must be learned, 

One of the most valuable details of knowl- 
edge that can be acquired is an understand- 
ing of the relations of men to one another. It 
is not a thing that is learned out of books: 
it is a matter that involves the spirit even 
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more than the mind, It can be learned any- 
where, and it can be missed; but a college 
is about as good a place to learn it as another. 
Not all the kinds of men are to be found in 
a college, but enough kinds are there to give 
a youth who finds out how to deal with them 
a long start toward learning how to adjust 
himself to men in general. 

A new graduate who has rubbed freely 
against his fellows for three or four years, and 
jolted up or down to his proper level, is not 
so green as grass when he gets out, but is 
likely to be a fairly well-disciplined and sea- 
soned youth, with a sensible enough notion 
of what to expect under given conditions, 
and how to go at what he concludes to under- 
take. If he is of the right sort, he is not too 
lofty nor too learned at twenty-one to do 
office-boy work for a time, or any other work 
which presents itself as a necessary prelim- 
inary to getting somewhere where he wants 
to go. He expects to adapt his habits of life 
to his new work, whatever it is, to get up 
earlier than he likes, to take orders and obey 
them, to obliterate his personal convenience, 
and generally to hustle as much as he must. 

And there comes in youth with its enthu- 
siasm, its energy, and its hope. He not only 
expects to do these things, but to like doing 
them. They are part of the game. If other 
chaps, his friends, or of his kind, are doing 
them, it comes easy; but anyhow it is part 
of the game, and a part that must be played 
if the game is to be won. He has one con- 
siderable advantage in having a reasonably 
high standard of expectation. That is a 
thing that college does for him. It accus- 
toms him to certain conditions of life, and 
makes him aspire instinctively to such a 
degree of success as will enable him to attain 
them. 

We are all more or less foolish when we are 
young; but we were not really so foolish in 
our youth as we think we were as we look 
back, and the other fellows who are young 
now are not so foolish as we are prone to 
think them. The new graduate, with his 
youth and the hope that belongs to it, has 
faith to believe, as he clutches the world’s 
tail, that some day he will come to his own, 
and that it will suit him. He is not foolish 
in thinking so, though how it will come about 
he cannot imagine. 

I should not dare say that every man 
comes in the end to his own. In material 
things certainly some men come to far more 
than their own, getting much that rightly 
belongs to others, and other men fail to get 
their dues. There is luck, and there is op- 
portunity; but, all things—mental, spiritual, 
social, material—considered, men come 
nearer to their own than we think. And 
besides all the good places that exist now, 
or at any given time, and will presently be 
vacated by their present holders, there is the 
great multitude of new places that are con- 
stantly coming into existence as the result 
of the increase of wealth and population and 
the presence in the world of men fit to fill 
them. 

This is a vastly interesting world. There 
is lots to be done in it, and there is going to 
be vastly more to be done than there is now. 
Impossible as it seems, nearly all the new 
college graduates will in due time get as 
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good jobs as they are fit to handle. They 
will be pretty good jobs, too: at least, their 
average will be high, : 

But it will not be as college graduates that 
the new graduates will handle those jobs, 
but just as men, qualified men. They have 
got their promotion out of college into the 
great world. Now it is to the great world 
of men that they belong, and to that and 
to its service they bring all the valuable 
attributes with which a college may have 
endowed them.—Edward S. Martin, im 
Sunday Magazine. 


What the World eats. 


Alexander Filippini, the author of ‘‘The 
International Cook Book,’ who made a trip 
around the world to get the new dishes 
described in it, recently made some interest- 
ing observations on the hotels and markets 
of different countries. Among other things 
he said :— 

“In London I found marked improvement 
in the hotels and restaurants. Swiss and 
French chefs are employed, but the Ameri- 
can cook can still learn from the English 
the trick of cooking meats on a spit or grill 
before the patron’s eyes, In France and 
Switzerland I found the very best and fresh- 
est foundations in the way of meats.and vege- 
tables. In Switzerland, particularly, the 
vegetable markets are exquisite, every article 
daintily cleansed and tied with the national 
colors. These markets put to shame the 
vegetable stands of New York, heavy with 
the sweepings of near-by halls and the street, 
while the vegetables themselves are kept 
by night in unventilated cellars, This de- 
stroys the savor of fruit and vegetables. In 
Germany I found many fine dishes, but too 
rich for the American taste, In Russia the 
fish trade is particularly pleasing, and in 
many cafés large tanks are stocked with 
fish, the patrons choosing from the live 
stock.”’ 


The Paradoxical Optimism of 


Stevenson. 


The reason that Robert Louis Stevenson 
has been selected out of the whole of suffer- 
ing humanity as the type of modern mar- 
tyrdom, remarks G. K. Chesterton, the 
London journalist and essayist, is a very 
simple one. It is ‘‘not that he merely con- 
trived, like any other man of reasonable 
manliness, to support pain and limitation 
without whimpering or committing suicide 
or taking to drink.’ In that sense we are 
all stricken men and Stoics. ‘‘The grounds 


‘of Stevenson’s particular fascination in this 


matter, avers Mr. Chesterton, “‘was that he 
was the exponent, and the successful expo- 
nent, not merely of negative manliness, but 
of a positive and lyric gayety.” Mr. Ches- 
terton embodies this conclusion in a new 
booklet on Stevenson, from which we quote 
further :— _ 

“This wounded soldier did not merely re- 
frain from groans, he gave forth instead a 
war song so juvenile and inspiriting that 
thousands of men without a scratch went 
back into the battle. This cripple did not 
merely bear his own burdens, but those of 
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thousands of contemporary men, No one 
ean feel anything but the most inexpressible 
kind of reverence for the patience of the 
asthmatic charwoman or the consumptive 
tailor’s assistant. Still the charwoman does 
not write ‘Aes Triplex,’ nor the tailor ‘The 
Child’s Garden of Verses.’ Their Stoicism 
is magnificent, but it is Stoicism. But Ste- 
venson did not face his troubles as a Stoic: 
he faced them as an Epicurean. He prac- 
tised with an austere triumph that terrible 
asceticism of frivolity which is so much more 
difficult than the asceticism of gloom. His 
resignation can only be called an active 
and uproarious resignation. It was not 
merely self-sufficing, it was infectious. His 
triumph was not that he went through his 
misfortunes without becoming a cynic or a 
poltroon, but that he went through his mis- 
fortunes and emerged quite exceptionally 
cheerful and reasonable and courteous, quite 
exceptionally light-hearted and _liberal- 
minded,” 

Stevenson’s triumph over his physical dis- 
advantages is often spoken of with reference 
only to the elements of joy and faith and 
what may be called ‘‘the new and essential 
virtue of cosmic courage.” But, in Mr. 
Chesterton’s view, the ‘peculiarly interesting 
detachment of Stevenson from his own body 
is exhibited in a quite equally striking way 
in its purely intellectual aspect. He writes 
on this point :— 7 

“Apart from any moral qualities, Steven- 
son was characterized by a certain airy wis- 
dom, a certain light and cool rationality, 
which is very rare and very difficult indeed 
to those who are greatly thwarted or tor- 
mented in life. It is possible to find an in- 
valid capable of the work of a strong man, 
but it is very rare to find an invalid capable 
of the idleness of a strong man. It is pos- 
sible to find an invalid who has the faith 
which removes mountains, but not easy to 
find an invalid who has the faith that puts 
up with pessimists. It may not be impos- 
sible or even unusual for a man to lie on his 
back on a sick bed in a dark room and be 
an optimist; but it is very unusual indeed 
for a man to lie on his back on a sick bed in a 
dark room and be a reasonable optimist, 
and that is what Stevenson, almost alone of 
modern optimists, succeeded in being.’ 

The faith of Stevenson, adds Mr. Chester- 
ton, was founded on a paradox—the para- 
dox that existence was splendid, because it 
was, to’ all outward appearance, desperate. 
And this paradox, we are reminded, is deeply 
rooted in human life. Man’s spirit is con- 
stantly depressed by the things which, 
logically speaking, should encourage it, and 
encouraged by the things which, logically 
speaking, should depress it. Christianity is 
founded on the idea that the best man suffers 
most. ‘‘We can accept the agony of heroes, 
but we revolt against the agony of culprits. 
We can all endure to regard pain when it is 
mysterious: our deepest nature protests 
against it the moment that it is rational.” 
To quote, in conclusion :— 

*Stevenson’s great ethical and _philo- 
sophical value lies in the fact that he realized 
this great paradox that life becomes more 
fascinating the darker it grows, that life 
is worth living only so far as it is difficult 
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to live. The more steadfastly and gloomily 
men cling to their sinister visions of duty, 
the more, in his eyes, they swelled the chorus 
of the praise of things. He was an optimist 
because to him everything was heroic, and 
nothing more heroic than the pessimist. 
To Stevenson, the optimist, belong the most 
frightful epigrams of pessimism. It was he 
who said that this planet on which we live 
was more drenched with blood, animal and 
vegetable, than a pirate ship. It was he who 
said that man was a disease of the aggluti- 
nated dust. And his supreme position and 
his supreme difference from all common opti- 
mists is merely this, that all common opti- 
mists say that life is glorious in spite of 
these things, but he said that all life was 
glorious because of them.’’—Current Liter- 
ature, 


Literature. 


Future LIFE IN THE LIGHT OF ANCIENT 
WIspoM AND MODERN SCIENCE. By Louis 
Elbé. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.20 
net.—The subject of the future life, so hotly 
discussed by Ingersoll lecturers, Easter Sun- 
day preachers, and even taken up by men of 
science, is, after all, just about where Jesus 
and his first followers left it centuries ago. 
The pure in heart see God. ‘In my Father’s 
house there are many mansions.” ‘‘Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive.’’ Not 
that we can ever let the subject alone; for 

“Our thoughts they flutter and flee 
Like wild birds out to sea, 
And we long to know the fashion of the 
life that is to be.” 
Still to-day, as in the days of poor Job, we 
ask with white, trembling lips, If a man die, 
—if he really die,—shall he live again? And 
to-day for Tennyson, and for the writer of 
this book,— 
“In vain shalt thou or any call 
The spirits from the realms of day.’ 
But, leaving sentimentalism and even senti- 
ment aside, seeking to let in upon the sub- 
ject only the “dry white light of science,” 
we turn to this remarkable volume. Those 
of us who are familiar with William R. Alger’s 
monumental work on the Future Life will not 
find here, in the chapters upon ‘‘Pre-historic 
Traditions,” ‘‘Savage Tribes,” ‘“The Chinese,” 
“The Egyptians,” ‘The Hindus,’ ‘The 
Jews,” “The Greeks,’’ ‘“The Romans,” any 
particularly new matter. Nevertheless, this 
historical examination of the subject strikes 
us as fair and judicial. There is no one- 
sided presentation of the case, as has too often 
marked the dealing with religious themes by 
scientific thinkers. Mr. Elbé takes the 
modern view about the Old Testament when 
he says: “‘The Jewish Bible appears at the first 
glance to know nothing of immortality. It 
merely states that the present life will reward 
the righteous and chastise the wicked. The 
Pentateuch mentions only Sheol, a kind of 
dark cavern where the souls of the dead are 
gathered together in an unconscious sleep.” 
This is as it should be. ‘There is no call for 
an attempt to bolster up the doctrine of im- 
mortality by reference to a book, however 
sacred, which plainly enough had small notion 
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of anything like the Christian conception of 
survival. Plato is far more spiritual than this 
with the magnificent poetry of the Phado 
and Phedrus, and the sublime hope of the 
Apology. Our author pays his respect to 


lspiritism and theosophy, the former “‘lack- 
fing the convincing force which we should like 


to attribute to it,” the latter having evolved 
“a homogeneous body of doctrine, which is 
however, beyond the reach of experimental 
control.” Part II., about one-half of the 


| volume, is taken up with the examination of 


the idea of future life in the light of modern 
science. Though much of it is immensely 
technical, dealing with the indestructibility 
of matter and energy, the conception and 
function of ether, the odic fluid, the exter- 
nalization of the ethereal double, etc.,—much 
of which a plain man finds difficult to under- 
stand,—yet there at last emerges the general 
hope, based on scientific exploration, that, 
though science cannot perhaps throw much 
light upon our condition after death, yet there 


!does seem to be sufficient evidence to allow 


us to cling to the principle of survival,— 
“somewhere in God’s great universe’ of 
being,—perhaps in the ‘‘astral body,”’ perhaps 
in some other transformation of the undying 
soul. This is not quite the sober certainty 
of Mr. Frederick D. Myers, the late president 
of the English Society for Psychical Re- 
search, who died in the serene faith that the 
fact of a future survival was soon to be es- 
tablished on sound scientific evidence; but 
“to a certain extent, and as far as it goes,” 
it is stratifying, and for so much we are duly 
thankful, 


GuARDING A GREAT City. By William 
McAdoo, New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2.—The ordinary citizen of virtuous habits, 
going between his business and his home to 
engage in the ordinary pursuits and pleasures 
of social life, has little knowledge of the un- 
derworld of diso: ler, poverty, vice, and crime 
which is never absent from any great city. 
But all those who have any particular duties 
to perform in the care of a great city, so that 
peaceful and virtuous citizens may go their 
way untroubled by crime and criminals, must 
of necessity enter into a world of which the 
horrors could only be described by a Milton 
or a Dante. In this volume we have set 
forth with sufficient plainness of speech some 
of the problems and difficulties which affect 
the administration of justice and make the 
task of government arduous for good men 
and a temptation for those who are not good, 
Besides the ordinary tasks of government, 
which would be difficult if there were no 
specialties of vice to contend with, there are 
in every great city sinks of iniquity which 
cannot be sounded, which have never been 
in any city abolished, and which test the 
wisdom and practical sagacity of every one 
who has to deal with them, One question 
constantly arises, Is it better for vice to be 
separated and limited in its haunts, so that 
the police may always know where to find 
infamous men and women when they are 
wanted, and so that the bad character of the 
locality will be a warning to those who would 
not court disgrace to keep away? or should 
such localities be raided and their infamous 
denizens scattered among virtuous people 
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and carry corruption into all parts of the 
city? In the city of Washington the social 
evil is segregated in a definite, well-known, 
and strictly bounded quarter. Mr. McAdoo 
thinks that that is better than the condition 
of some cities, where infamous women are 
scattered through all the apartment houses 
to tempt the unwary and to mislead the ig- 
norant. Chinatown he strips of its fantastic 
disguises and shows it to be, what for the 
most part it is, a money-making institution 
with many criminal adjuncts. The East 
Side, he says, is no less moral than the other 
sides of the city; and, while there is nowhere 
to be found more virtuous family life than 
in this quarter, it is, because of its peculiar 
conditions, caused by the overcrowding of 
immigrants and by its poverty and distress, 


filled with men and women who make their | 


living by their own vices or by pandering to 
the vices of others. But the sinners he de- 
scribes have no easy life. They work hard 
at their wickedness, and those of them who 
for a time seem by the wages of sin to get 
luxury and happiness find their career is 
short-lived, and they belong to an awful 
army ‘‘whose steps take hold on death,” 
The various difficulties which attend the ad- 
ministration of justice, which come out of 
graft, bribery, violence, and the incapacity 
or corruptibility of officers of the law, are set 
forth with many illustrations. Some things 
have been improved. Some of the most 
shocking crimes, like those attending the 
“cadet”? system, are no longer possible; but 
this volume shows both the pressing need 
and the great difficulty of administering the 
government, so that honest men and legiti- 
_.mate business shall be protected, and the 
_ disorderly elements of society be restrained 
and, if necessary, punished. 


THe TWENTIETH CENTURY. CHRIST. 
Paul Karishka. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. $1 net.—To put it 
mildly, the style of this author is rather 
thapsodical, the manner of the impassioned 
orator rather than that of the discreet and 
carefully considering writer. Yet, as the 
author of Jrish Idylls might say, there is ‘‘a 
fine flavior of oaten male,’’—that is, much 
genuine learning, of a slightly occult charac- 
ter—is the author a Theosophist ?—with 
constant comparison of the Gospels with the 
teaching of the Buddha, the Tripitaka and 
what not, while there is undoubted enthusi- 
asm in the writer’s attempt to consider Jesus 
in his teachings in the same way in which one 
would investigate any Oriental Scriptures, 
which is, of course, quite in line with the 
modern study of, Comparative Religion. 
The preface, however, we think a trifle too 
explosive: ‘‘In the name of Almighty Truth, 
we here declare that it is the dread of com- 
mitting sacrilege that has kept untold millions 
from treating the Scripture with any sort of 
fairness or honesty.’”’ Doubtless this is true; 
but, in the language of Emerson, ‘“‘why so 
hot, littlke man?’ He would strip the Chris- 
tian doctrine ‘‘naked, down to its bare, pal- 
pitating body,” ignoring all those fantastic 
birds, the legends. In such a process it 
seems that some deep-sea diving is necessary. 
Once and for all, then, while we shall seem 
apparently to skim over the Four Gospels, in 
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|reality we shall dive; and, when we come 
‘up from the level bottom of the ocean of 
‘truth, we shall shake off the froth and foam of 
' the surface waves, draw a full breath of uni- 
versal air, and dive again. Which oddly 
reminds us of the small boy, who said, ‘If 
you don’t let me have my own way, I will 
begin to act!’ Or exactly what is to happen 
when, ‘‘seizing upon principle for principles’ 
sake, we place our Bibles upon the shelf, 
roll the scroll of our Tripitaka, and, kissing 
| the finger-tips of our masters, turn our backs 
upon all, and go alone beneath the sky to 
prove the gold of the axiom with the touch- 
stone of logic, and, reborn through the mar- 
riage of the Intellect and Heart, sally forth with 
life.’ As Sir Hugh Evans acutely remarks, 
“T spy a great peard under his muffler,” so 
we think we note the glimmer of an idea, 
though far too rhetorically put for our simple 
mind. In the search for the final principles 
of truth, the Persian, Greek, Hindu, and 
Christian religions are examined, with several 
chapters given to our modern philosophy, in 
which, by the way, Herbert Spencer and 
Gautama are set side by side with this rather 
odd conclusion, ‘‘Unveil Gautama, and pre- 
sent him to the world in his aspect of pure 
reason, push Spencer backward to the verge 
of his non-understandable First Principle, 
change their names, and Prince Liddartha 
might well walk about in this age and gen- 
eration in Spencer’s shoes and do the work 
that Spencer did.’ The author speaks sev- 
eral times of using “a jungle of words,” 
through which, he hopes, there may run ‘‘a 
silver thread of unity’? which shall lead us at 
last, ‘“‘after dabbling into Oriental lore,’”’ to 
“the Twentieth Century Christ, who is the 
‘Sum of the Past.”” To follow a silver thread 
in a jungle is, as the old lady wisely observed, 
‘no fool of a job’; but, seriously, there is 
here a valuable idea to be gained, and the 
reward is really worth the quest. 


SomE TRINITARIAN FoRGERIES. Stated 
by a Monotheist. New York: The Grafton 
Press, $1 net—‘‘Forgeries” is rather a 
hard word. In these days of general eu- 
phemism we might prefer to say slight inac- 
curacies of translation or the unfortunate 
entrance of marginal notes into the context. 
People are, after all,, ‘‘indifferent honest,” 
and we hardly care to sit down to argue with 
our Trinitarian friends in the fashion of this 
author, who thus rather naively addresses 
them: ‘““‘Why not announce the Trinitarian 
forgeries to the world (you did not make 
them), abandon the Trinity, and go to the 
heathen with a God who is really one? .. . 
Why can you not believe your Master when 
he says, ‘My Father is greater than I’? 
Your evasion of that statement of your 
teacher is unworthy of your character.’ 
This is the naiveté of the person who sup- 
poses that he is going to refute and bring 
to terms his opponent by simply laying be- 
fore him the manifest error of his ways. 
Go to, now, then: see how foolish you have 
been. So come along and be a Unitarian! 
The thing is not done in this way. How- 
ever, our author is sincere and earnest, and 
knows the famous questionable texts. There 
is the “‘three witnesses’? text that has done 
such incalculable mischief, and is now quite 
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generally admitted to be spurious. The 
Revised Version has often settled the mat- 
ter. Sometimes the American committee 
was more daring than the English, as when, 
so to speak, it took the wind out of the sails 
of the famous verse about Jesus’ thinking 
it ‘‘not robbery to be equal with God,” 
which certainly loses its sting when it is 
mildly rendered ‘‘counted not the being on 
an equality with God a thing to be grasped.’’ 
We need not, with this writer, emphasize 
“the poisonous nature of the Trinitarian 
doctrine,” but it certainly has led to many 
“grossly irreverent thoughts concerning 
the infinite God.’’ The monotheist takes 
special exception to the fact that both Eng- 
lish and American committees say, ‘‘The 
spirit hemself beareth witness,’’ whereas the 
King James Version is correct in using ztselj, 
the word pnewma being neuter. “This 
forging is especially odious.”’ As the old 
proof-reader, convicted of a sad mistake by 
a furious author, said, mildly peering over 
his spectacles at his enraged accuser, “I 
admit that it is rather awkward.” But, as, 
Dr. Johnson acutely remarked, ‘‘Fallible 
man is bound to make mistakes somewhere,”’ 
and perhaps we need not be so violent as to 
write, ‘‘What a doctrine it must be that 
perverts the intellect of godly men, men 
who love their Saviour, until it makes them 
kill one of their gods, and forge Scripture to 
show that he had shed his own blood!” 


LETTERS ON THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEW 
CuurcH. By Rev. J. H. Smithson. Phil- 
adelphia: Swedenborg Publishing Associa- 
tion.—The new church theology, or, rather,— 
for we must make distinctions,—the religion 
of those who hold it, undoubtedly produces 
very many sweet and beautiful characters. 
Almost universally. we see its followers cheer- 
ful in life—‘‘a cheerful countenance,” says 
the wise man, ‘‘is sufficient evidence of relig- 
ion’’—and tranquil in the presence of death; 
calm and serene, we were about to say to a 
fault, if it were ever faulty to have won 
“power through repose’; with apparently 
a certain faith that ‘‘God’s in his heaven,’’ 
and consequently ‘‘all’s right with the 
world.’ This little manual gives the lead- 
ing ideas of Swedenborg in compact and 
intelligible form. As Emerson has _ said, 
‘‘Swedenborg was a colossal soul,’’ one to 
be reckoned with in making up our philos- 
ophy of life. If some of his so-called reve- 
lations seem more striking than conclusively 
true, many of them commend themselves 
for their high spiritual significance. For 
instance, the popular idea of the “Vicarious 
Atonement,’ —may it not lead a man, through 
ascribing ‘“‘wrath and vindictive justice to. 
his Maker”’ to cherish such qualities in him- 
self ?—a point well worth considering. Again 
the belief in an immediate resurrection of 
the dead, with the possible following of the 
soul in every step of its course, from its first 
awakening to the final perfection of bliss, 
has been, we know from personal observa- 
tion, a source of unutterable joy to many 
a mourner, however fantastic to some of us 
the processes may be, As to the nature of 
the future life, there is much in the new church 
doctrine that seems’ to us very wise. “‘Al-. 
though heaven is open to all, none on the 
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part of God being excluded, for he wishes all 
to come unto him in heaven; but the evil hate 
the light of heaven, and will not come into it 
because their deeds are evil.’ ‘‘Heaven 
consists chiefly in states of mind. Hell is not 
only very near an evil man, but is actually 
within him.’’ No one is sent to hell; but he 
goes where he belongs, like Judas, to his own 
place. Hence Saint John Minart, a Roman 
Catholic scientist, in a remarkable little tract 
called “‘Is there Happinesss in Hell?”’ showed 
that, though there might not be exactly 
“happiness” in that place, there could be 
such an adaptation of the outer to the inner 
nature that the poor soul might not recog- 
nize all its misery. Certainly few voices 
to-day have a more subtly penetrating qual- 
ity than the voice from the new church, often 
full of a wise suggestiveness, if occasionally, 
to our mind, with an overstrained desire for 
the description of details that might as well 
be omitted. 


THe Lir—E Powrr, anp How ‘To Uss Ir. 
By Elizabeth Towne. Holyoke, Mass.: Eliza- 
beth Towne. $1.—This volume, which we 
take to be a promulgation of the so-called 
“new thought,’ is not marked by elegance 
or perfect taste. For example, this idea 
may be a true one, but we would prefer a 
less slangy phrase: ‘‘Just be as interested 
and happy as you can while the soul is work- 
ing. Jolly yourself into having a good time.” 
There are touching stories of prayer suc- 
ceeding in finding a lost overshoe. In the 
case of a lost bicycle rivet, though two of 
the party were ‘‘crackshots with the rifle, 
with very quick eyesight,” it was only the 
writer who said: ‘Spirit, you know where 
the rivet is. Please show it to me!” For 
whom, in her own so witty words, ‘‘the rivet 
riveted my eye.’”’ The same fine spiritual 
(?) impulse assisted her in finding just the 
right waist she wanted, ‘‘and a pretty white 
lawn suit besides,’ though a less spiritually 
minded woman would have given up the 
quest as a bad job. What is worse than 
these trivialities is the story of some one 
who was deterred from going on a particular 
train by an unwonted “heaviness,’”’ who sat 
down and said, ‘‘God, I want to know what 
the meaning is of all this,” and afterward 
learns that the train was wrecked and many 
were killed. The presumption is that this 
“heaviness”? was a special intervention in 
her behalf. How about those who were 
allowed to take this train? Why did not 
God interfere in their behalf? Surely, this 
is a most pernicious teaching. And it is not 
bettered by the author’s comment that 
many of the victims were doubtless drawn 
to their destruction by their false religion. 
“The violent man, the strenuous man, no 
matter how ‘good’ he may be, is preparing 
himself to be led into whatever catastrophe 
fits him. There is no hit and miss about 

- our ‘fates,’—we get just what we are fitted 
for.’ Let the writer read what Jesus said 
about those upon whom the tower of Siloam 
fell. 


THE MysTERY OF THE Lost DAUPHIN. 
By Emilia Pardo Bazan. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. $1.50.—The fate of 
Louis XVII. has given chance for much 
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speculation and romance, and it is a fascinat- 
ing theme for the genius of Sefiora Bazan, a 
foremost Spanish writer, whose novels have 
been translated into every European tongue 
and have won the extravagant praise of all 
critics. It is a striking and ingenious plot 
that she unfolds here with imaginative in- 
sight and literary skill,—a plot so woven with 
the known history of France that it claims 
interest for its own sake as well as for the 
opportunity it offers for the presentation 
of romantic love and singular adventures. 
Sefiora Bazan has written much, but her 
novels are not yet known in America as they 
should be. The present translation is by 
Annabel Hord Seeger, who contributes also an 
introductory essay. 


Miscellaneous. 


The great topic of “Immortality” cannot be 
treated in too many books, if the treatment 
is hopeful and sane. The latest work in this 
line has not only the two characteristics 
named, but it presents an original theory as 
to the how of continued existence, providing 
an ethereal body as the habitation of the 
persistent spirit. The argument offered 
seems a strictly scientific hypothesis, while, 
outside of its main contention, the volume is 
an admirably suggestive condensation of the 
attitude of modern science as a whole toward 
the immortality theory. The book, Beside 
the New-made Grave, will bear favorable 
comparison with the notable Ingersoll lectures 
at Harvard University,.and will no doubt 
awaken equal interest. It is published by 
the James H. West Company, Boston, the 
price being $1. 


A handsome new illustrated edition of 
Truth Dexter, with eight full-page illustra- 
tions by Alice Barber Stephens and a 
title-page vignette by Jessie Wilcox Smith, 
has been sent out by the publishers, 
Little, Brown & Co. of Boston. This has 
proved one of the most successful books of 
recent years, and its charm has been deepened, 
in one instance at least, by a second reading. 
Truth is a delightful heroine, one to whom 
the word “lovable” rightly belongs; and 
the experiences through which she passes 
are portrayed with power and originality. 
It often happens that illustrations are no gain 
to a novel. Commonly, we prefer our stories 
without these aids to disillusionment, pre- 
ferring to trust to imagination; but this case 
is a worthy exception, and the illustrator 
shows her sympathy with the charm of Truth. 
While it is true that the identity of the writer, 
Sidney McCall, made more interesting by the 
later book, The Breath of the Gods, is con- 
sidered in many circles as no longer a secret, 
it is only fair to say that it has not yet been 
acknowledged by the publishers. 


Books Received. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Lessons for Junior Citizens. By Mabel Hill. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Susan Clegg and Her Neighbors’ ‘Affairs. 
Warner. $1. 
From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Actzon’s Defense and Other Poems. By Alice Wilson. 
Our Common Wild Flowers of Springtime and Autumn. 
By Alice M. Dowd. 
The Passion Stroke. 


By Anne 


By Mary Fairweather. 
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From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
Talks with the Training Class. By Margaret Slattery. 
60 cents. 
From The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Fie pte. in Mental Growth. By David R. Major, 
h 2 
The Garden, You, and I. By Barbara. $1.50. 
The Sin of George Warrener. By Marie Van Vorst. 


By Winston Churchill. $1.50. 
By Helen Barrett Montgomery. 


$1.50. 

Coniston. 

Christus Redemptor. 
50 cents net, 

From D. Appleton & Co., 

The Tracer of Lost Persons. By 
Illustrated. fr.s50. 

From G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

A Son of the People. By the Baroness Orczy. $1.50. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
Balzac. A Critical Study by Hippolyte heir Taine. 

Translated by Lorenzo O’Rourke. $1 net 

The Mystery of the Lost Dauphin. By Emilia Pardo 
Bazan. Translated from the Spanish by Annabel Hord 
Seeger. $1.50. 

The Czar’s Cit By William Ordway Partridge. 4ocents. 

A omcees teh on the New Testament. By Professor 
Bernhard Weiss, D.D. ‘Translated by Professor George 
H. Schodde, Ph.D., and Professor Epiphanius Wilson, 
M.A. Withan Introduction by James S. Riggs, D.D. 
In 4 vols. $3 pervol. net. 

Tuxedo Avenue to Water Street. By AmosR. Wells. $1. 

PRetsro™ s Illustrative Anecdotes. Selected and classi- 

fied by Rev Louis Albert Banks, D.D. $1.20 net. 
From Harper & Bros., New Vork. 

Eye’s Diary. By Mark Twain. $1. 

The Doomsman, By Van Tassel Sutphen. 

Bess of the Woods. By Warwick Deeping. $1.50. 

Cord and Creese. By James DeMille. $1. 

From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

The Day Dreamer. By Jesse Lynch Williams. $1.25. 

From the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions, New York 

Students and the Modern Missionary Crusade. Addresses 
delivered before the Fifth International Convention of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, Nashville, Tenn. 

From George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 

The Battles of Labor. Being the William Levi Bull 
Lectures for the Year 1906. By Carroll D. Wright, 
LL.D. $1 net. 

From the University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1. 

The Legislative History of Naturalization in the United 
States. From the Revolutionary War to 1861. By 
Frank George Franklin, Ph.D. Fete: 

From Longmans, Green & Co., London. 

The History of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth 

Century. By Alfred William Benn. 2 vols. 
From A, J. Combridge & Co., Bombay. 
The Greater Exodus, By J. Fitzgerald Lee. 


New York. 
R. W. Chambers. 


$1.50. 


NEW TRACTS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


American Unitarian Association. 


208. The Bible in the Light of Modern 
Thought. 
By HENRY WILDER Foote. 


A summary of its real value and meaning in view of the 
higher criticism, 
209. Divine Because Human. 
By Utyssers G. B. PIERCE. 


The very humanity of Jesus and of the authors of the 
Bible makes their teachings a revelation of the divine to 
us and in us more real and vital. 

210. The Five Fundamental Principles of 
our Faith. By CHARLEs W. Casson. 


Brief, pointed, illuminating expositions of the primary 
tenets of Unitarianism. 


211. Good Tidings. By ELLEN S, BuLFINCH. 


The great truths which the Unitarian faith brings to the 
world to-day. 
167. The Secret of Happiness. 
By A WoRKWOMAN,. 


How a woman who found herself growing callous and 
craical le middle life became a messenger of sweetness 
and light. 


207. Real Christianity. 
By Epwarp Everetr HALE. 
Written apropos of the exclusion of Unitarians from the 


recent Church Conference in New York City, and giving 
the liberal definition of the word ‘‘Christian.”’ 


The above tracts will be sent free to any ad- 
dress upon request, Please order by number 
only, not by title. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Little Whimpy. 


Whimpy, little Whimpy, 
He cried so hard one day, 

His grandma couldn’t stand it, 
And his mother ran away; 

His sister climbed the hay-mow, 
His father went to town, 

And cook flew to the neighbor’s, 
In her shabby kitchen gown. 


Whimpy, little Whimpy, 
He stood out in the sun 
And cried until the chickens 
And ducks began to run. 
Old Towser in his kennel 
Growled in an angry tone, 
Then burst his chain; and Whimpy 
Was left there all alone. 


Whimpy, little Whimpy, 
He cried and cried and cried, 

Until the sunlight vanished, 
Flowers began to hide, 

The birdies ceased their singing, 
The frogs began to croak, 

The darkness came; and Whimpy 
Found crying was no joke. 


Whimpy little Whimpy 
Never’ll forget the day 
When his grandma couldn’t stand it, 
And his mother ran away. 
He was waiting by the window 
When they all came home to tea, 
And a gladder boy than Whimpy 
You need never hope to see. 
—Mary Mapes Dodge. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Sky-blue Doggie. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


Teddie Mason always had been an imagi- 
native child. His small curly head used to 
mix up the many fairy stories he had been 
told, the wild adventures in which he longed 
to figure, and the unusual things he saw and 
heard to such an extent that he would return 
from every walk or visit with stories of ‘‘lions 
that jumped out at him from behind a tree,” 
or of a ‘‘golden bird he had seen at Aunt 
Louise’s on the big laburnum-bush in her 
garden,—a big bright-gold bird with blue 
and yellow diamonds all over him,” and the 
like fantastic tales. 

This foolish habit made mother quite un- 
happy; but grandma—dear grandma, who 
had brought up three sons and four daugh- 
ters to be brave and truthful men and kind 
and loyal women—always declared that 
all children are more or less born ‘“‘romancers’’ 
until they are six or seven years old, and that 
Teddie surely would in time outgrow his 
unreliable, fanciful way of talking. 

Grandma was right. At six years old 
Teddie’s ‘‘word was as good as his bond’’; 
and by the time he was seven and in the fifth 
primary grade his former wild tales of lions 
and Indians, of elephants and jewel-studded 
birds, were nearly forgotten. 

Then one day he came home from school, 
and, laying his slate and books down upon 
his little desk, casually mentioned having 
seen “‘a dear little sky-blue dog down on 
Webster Avenue,” 

Mother dropped the sock she was mending 
and looked at grandma, quite aghast at her 
Teddie’s sudden backsliding. ‘You mean 
a bluey-gray doggie, Teddie,’’ said she, 
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“‘a maltese-cat-colored doggie, don’t you, 
dear ?”’ 

“No, he was blue,—a real blue just like 
the sky, mother,’’ and, laying a slate-pencil 
grimy hand on the bright baby-blue wool 
grandma was crocheting into a carriage-cover 
for Aunt Sue’s new baby, he went on, “‘It 
was this color, grandma.”’ 

““Now, Theodore,”’ said mother, ‘‘ you know 
—a great big fifth primary boy like you must 
know—that dogs never are that color. There 
are black and brown and gray and white and 
yellow and brindled and spotted doggies, but 
never, never any dogs of that color.’ And in 
her turn mother pointed to the soft and beau- 
tifully blue afghan. 

“T know, mother, they are not gen’elly 


like that,” continued Teddie, with a slight 


quaver in his voice, ‘‘and I never before did 
see a doggie of that patie’lar color; but to-day 
—on Pettit’s block right near our grocery 
store on Webster Avenue, I did—really and 
truly, mother, I did—see a dear little teenty, 
weenty sky-blue poodle-doggie.”’ 

Grandma smiled a broad smile of great re- 
lief. “‘On Pettit’s block!’’ repeated she. 
“Why I’ve see a little sky-blue dog there 
myself, and a little pink pussy-cat, and a light 
green piggy-wig, all in Mr. Pettit’s shop- 
window and all made of china. There’s 
where he saw his little blue dog, Mattie!’’ 
and grandma laughed and mother’s face 
cleared as she looked questioningly at her 
small son. 

Teddie shook his curly pate. ‘‘No, grand- 
ma,” he said, but the quaver had grown toa 
break and the big brown eyes he turned on 
mother and grandmother were brimming 
over; “it was a very small really, truly live 
poodle-dog, with pointy ears and a tasselly 
tail. He was running along the street be- 
hind a little boy and a big man, and he was 
just the color of grandma’s crochet work.” 

Mother said no more. There was no use in 
letting Teddie repeat his ridiculous story 
again and again; but she was deeply grieved 
at Teddie’s falling back into the besetting 
sin of his babyhood, and grandma’s gentle 
face, too, looked quite sad and worried. Of 
course, poor eddie did not feel happy, 
either, in this chilly atmosphere of silent dis- 
approval. He heartily wished he had not 
met this queer-complexioned little doggie at 
all; or, having met him, that he had not 
mentioned it at home. 

Then came the letter telling grandma that 
Uncle Tom was going to be with them to- 
morrow to stay over Sunday, and that Wilbur 
—Uncle Tom’s youngest boy—also was to be 
there for those two long happy days. And 
this pleasant piece of news drove all thoughts 
of parental disapproval and blue doggies en- 
tirely out of Teddie’s head. And, when Wil- 
bur and his father arrived, Teddie was as 
merry and happy as ever, and the two boys 
had fine times together. 

Wilbur was a wide-awake, active, painfully 
matter-of-fact youth of nearly ten, and had 
been from earliest infancy uncompromisingly 
and unflaggingly truthful. He was not even 
given to exaggeration, and the enthusiastic 
accounts of ‘‘my dog’”’ Nellie with which he 
would beguile the hour between tea and 
Teddie’s bedtime were of a plain, unvar- 
nished character. 


‘knows a lot, I can tell you. 
‘or exchange my Nellie for anything!” 
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The only time Wilbur soared the least bit 
into the realms of imagination was when he 
discoursed upon ‘“‘my dog Nellie’s’’ value to 
him—as he did on Sunday evening just be- 
fore he and his father were to leave for home, 
and they were all of them—mother and 
father and grandma and Teddie and the 
visitors—seated round the library-table. 

“T wouldn’t sell my Nellie for thousands 
of dollars,’’ Wilbur was saying. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
change her for a pony or a billy-goat and rig, 
nor even for an automobile. My Nellie is 
just awfully clever. She can’t do all sorts 
of tricks like some fellow’s dogs; but she 
I wouldn’t sell 


“Ts she black and white like Jack Ryan’s 
dog, or light brown like our butcher’s Fido?” 
asked Teddie, most deeply interested. 

“She is all-over black,” said Wilbur; ‘“‘and 
she’s worth a lot of money, too, Frank 
Jones—he knows lots about dogs, he really 
does—says she is more valuable even than 
his own white poodle.” 

“His own sky-blue poodle, you mean,” 
said Uncle Tom, with a jolly laugh. 

‘‘Sky-blue poodle!” cried mother, grand- 
ma, and Teddie all in one breath. And 
Teddie went and stood right next to Uncle 
Tom. 

“Why, yes,” said Uncle Tom. ‘‘Frank’s 
poodle did start in life as a little snow-white 
dog. But since the other day, when she 
followed Frank to his father’s dye-works, 
she has blossomed out in the most beautiful 
light sky-blue. Whether, while wandering 
about among the dye-vats, she accidentally 
fell into one, or whether she was intentionally 
‘dipped’ by a mischievous workman, no 
one will ever know; but Blanche is blue and 
will probably remain blue for a long while 
to come, perhaps for life.’’ 

“Ves,” added Wilbur, ‘‘and Frank likes 
her that color, and Blanche herself is real 
proud of her blue coat. Frank says she’s 
the only sky-blue dog in York State.” 

“T saw a blue dog right here on Webster 
Avenue, Uncle Tom,” said Teddie. ‘‘Mother 
and grandma do not like me to say so, but I 
really did. You believe I did, don’t you, 
Uncle Tom?” And Teddie laid a timidly 
beseeching hand on Uncle Tom’s coat-sleeve. 

‘‘Why, certainly,” said Uncle Tom, “Tf 
we have a sky-blue dog in Buffalo living right 
next door to us, why should not you have an- 
other sky-blue dog living here in Brooklyn 
on Webster Avenue? Why not?” Then 
Uncle Tom looked at his watch, and there 
was much shaking of hands and many good- 
byes and promises of future meetings for 
Wilbur and Teddie, and then the visitors 
were gone and Teddie’s home settled again 
into its usual quiet. 

On Wednesday morning the postman 
brought Teddie a letter,—a letter from Uncle 
Tom addressed and written to Teddie which 
said :-— 

My dear small Nephew,—Wilbur and I © 
reached home safely. Nellie was overjoyed 
to see her young master again. Frankie 
Jones and his blue Blanche are away—spend- 
ing two weeks in Flatbush. And last Tues- 
day Frank’s Uncle Jim—that’s where 
Frankie is stopping—let Frankie and Blanche 


go with him for the day to the big feed-store 
which is on Webster Avenue near Stanton 
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Street, and that’s where you probably made 
the acquaintance of the sky-blue doggie. 
For after all there seems to be only ‘‘one blue 
doggie in York State.” Tell mother and 
grandma that all this is perfectly reliable, as 
I have my information from Mr. Jones, 
Frankie’s father. 
Yours affectionately, 
Uncie Tom. 

Mother read the letter aloud to Teddie and 
grandma; and, when she was through, she 
drew Teddie close to her with both her arms 
roundhim. And then grandma gave him one 
of her very own and very tender kisses and 
Teddie heard her say something which 
sounded like ‘‘I humbly beg your pardon, 
my dearie!”’ 


Where the Children hid. 


It was raining out of doors. 

Grandmother, who had just arrived from 
California, had gone to her room. Mother 
was busy with the baby. 

“T wonder what we can do now?”’ said 
Tommy, disconsolately. 

“We've played ’most everything a’ready,”’ 
sighed Ruth. 

“We don’t want to make any noise,’”’ said 
thoughtful Dorothea. ‘‘We haven’t very 
many grandmothers. We must be ‘just as 
good’ to the few we have.”’ 

“She come such a long ways,” added Rob. 

“T know what we can do,’’ said Florence, 
happily. ‘‘It’s just a ‘sit-still game,’ and we 
can have just oceans of fun.’”’ Four pairs of 
very bright eyes turned on Florence. 

“You always do think of the nicest things,” 
said Tommy. 

“We'll just hide.” 
at the very idea. 

“We'll make a noise hiding. We can’t 
help but”’— 

“Oh, but we can help,” said Florence. 
“We're just going to hide ‘in our minds,’ you 
know.” 

“T don’t see,”’ said Rob. 

“Blindly!” said Florence, and she was 
almost laughing. ‘It’s like this: we'll let 
Ruth hide first, she’s the smallest. You just 
think of some place you’d like to hide if you 
—why, if you could.” 

“Vou hide first, Florence. 
all see how.” 

Florence thought a moment. ‘‘I’m hid.” 

“Somewhere in the room?” asked Doro- 
thea. 

“Ves, somewhere, in something in the room, 
but in a place I really couldn’t hide, only in 
my mind,” 

“Why, that’s jolly!” said Tommy. 
“There are no end of places you could hide 
that way. Is it in the clock?” 

“No,” laughed Florence, softly. 

“The book shelf?”? ‘‘The lamp?” ‘The 
sewing-machine drawer ?’’ “The match- 
safe?” ‘The stove-pipe?”’ These followed 
fast upon each other. Florence only gave 
a negative shake of her head. 

“T think it’s in the teakettle spout,’ said 
Ruth, who had not spoken. zi 

“How did you ever guess it?” 
Florence. 

“Why, I just thought I’d like to hide there 
myself, among the steam fairies, and find out 
some of their secrets.” 


” 


And Florence laughed 


Then we'll 


asked 
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“TJ haven’t found out very many yet,” said 
Florence. 

“You've found something better,’’ said 
Tommy. ‘‘You’ve found the best game, and 
you’re always finding good things.” 

“Tt’s your turn, Ruth. You guessed the 
place, so now you can hide.” 

The guessing went on. All seemingly pos- 
sible and impossible places were suggested. 

“JT believe she’s hid in Florence’s mind. 
She wants to find out how she thinks of 
things,’’ said Dorothea 

“That’s right!” exclaimed Ruth, gleefully. 
“T didn’t find out much!” 

“You will in time,” said Mlorence. ‘The 
world, the books, everything is full of lovely 
things to learn.’’ 

Rob hid in Tommy’s ear, and Tommy in 
the fire, without getting burned. 

Suddenly Ruth looked at the door. There 
stood grandmother and mother. They were 
looking very happy... 

“What makes you all so still?’ asked 
grandmother. 

“We're playing hide-and-seek,” said Ruth. 

“Tn our minds,’”’ added Rob. He told how 
it was played. 

“It’s a nice game,” said grandmother. 
“TY have some things in my trunk to show 
you,” 

Off ran the children. Grandmother almost 
kept up. “I’m sure I did in my mind,” she 
laughed. 

“That’s quicker than anything else,” said 
Florence. 

“Mind is a great racer,’ said grandmother. 
“The more you use it the faster it goes. I 
hope youll all win some ‘mind’ races.’’— 
Youth’s Gompantion. 


”) 


The Kiwikiwt. 


“Wouldn’t a little bird look funny if he 
didn’t have any wings?” Puss said. She 
and Johnny were sitting on the steps watch- 
ing some robins. 

“A bird wouldn’t be a bird if he didn’t 
have wings,” cried Johnny. 

“Oh, yes, it would!” said Uncle Fred. 

The uncle was sitting in a chair near, read- 
ing his paper. He had heard what they said. 
“¥ can tell you about a bird that has neither 
wings nor tail.” 

“O Uncle Fred, you never really saw a 
bird like that!’? Puss exclaimed. 

“Indeed I did,” replied her uncle. ‘‘I 
saw such a one when I was in New Zealand. 
It was called the kiwikiwi, or apteryx, and is 
a very queer bird, indeed, It would make 
you laugh to see one.’ 

“It makes me laugh to hear about it,” 
Johnny said. 

“How large is it?”’ Puss asked. 

“About as large as a full-grown hen. Its 
feathers are very soft and pretty. The New 
Zealanders use them to trim their dresses. 

“The skin with the feathers on it is used 
to make the mantle of a chief. No person of 
a lower order is allowed to wear one. 

‘The kiwikiwi has a very long beak. When 
it is resting, it puts its beak down on the 
ground. Then it looks like a ball on three 
legs. 

“The bird is a fast runner, and the natives 
pursue him at night with spears and torches. 
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“Tt does not move about much in the day- 
time. It is a night bird. It lives on worms, 
and uses its bill to dig them out of the 
ground,” 

“And doesn’t it really have any wings or 
tail?” Johnny asked. He could not quite 
believe a bird could live without wings or 
tail. 

“No,” Uncle Fred said, ‘hardly a sign of 
either.” 

“Tt must be a strange bird,” Johnny said; 
and Puss thought so, too.—Our Little Ones. 


Nansen’s Carrier-pigeon,. 


One day a carrier-pigeon tapped at the 
window of Mrs. Nansen’s home at Christiania. 
Instantly the window was opened, and the 
wife of the famous arctic explorer in another 
moment covered a little messenger with 
kisses and caresses. 

The carrier-pigeon had been away from 
the cottage thirty long months, but had not 
forgotten the way home. It brought a note 
from Nansen, stating that all was going well 
with his expedition in the polar regions. 

Nansen had fastened a message to the bird 
and turned it loose. 

The frail courier darted out into the 
blizzardly air, flew like an arrow over perhaps 
a thousand miles of frozen waste, and then 
over another thousand miles of ocean and 
plains and forests, to enter the window of 
its waiting mistress and deliver the mes- 
sage which she had been awaiting so anx- 
iously. 

We boast of human pluck, sagacity, and 
endurance; but this loving carrier-pigeon, 
after an absence of thirty months, accom- 
plished a feat so wonderful that we can only 
give ourselves up to amazement and admira- 
tion. —From Nansen’s “ Arctic Explorations.” 


His Letter. 


When Willie Blank was at the seashore 
last summer, his father wrote to him quite 
frequently, and in each letter enclosed ten 
cents or a quarter to add to the little lad’s 
pleasure. Willie was no letter writer; but 
one day he managed to compose the follow- 
ing comprehensive epistle, which was sent 
to his father :— 

Deare Papa:—I got all your letters, and 
you have put some munny in“each one of 


them. Please write oftener. .. Your luving 
son, WILLIAM. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order, 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
ano CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Bends of the River. 


The river seems shut in at every bend, 
But on it flows; 

And life appears to kindle and to end, 
But yet, who knows? 

The stream is never bounded by that shore 
Which our eyes view; 

As we draw near, long reaches and still more 
Spread out anew. 


So life may prove a rill that always ran 
Eternally, 
Which shall not cease, since never birth began 
Its mystery. 
—George Ives, in Saturday Review. 


From the Isles of Shoals. 


ile 

The decennial week of the Isles of Shoals 
meetings has opened with unabated interest 
and promise. There could be no_ better 
preparation for them than the restfulness 
and beauty of the Saturday before they begin, 
—a preparation which is new and unexpected 
every year. Why should one wonder that 
Mr. Laighton, Celia Thaxter’s father, never 
touched the mainland in the last twenty-five 
years of his life, and why should writers try 
to explain it by hints of his political dis- 
appointments and distrust of his fellow-men ? 
The real wonder is that any one free to choose 
ever does anything else than stay and stay. 
It is true that one must meet each experience 
of life part way if he means to extract the 
fulness of its meaning, and it may be that the 
enchanted islands withhold their secrets 
from him who takes them on the wing or 
refuses them the mind at leisure from itself; 
but, having once surrendered himself to their 
romance and charm, one never goes away 
whole-hearted again. These Isles assez 
hautes, as the French navigator Pierre de 
Guasts, Sieur des Monts, called them in 
1605, beckon alluringly across the ten miles 
from Portsmouth, and there is nothing then 
between us and Spain, where rise our favorite 
castles. In this atmosphere and under these 
skies distances are deceptive, but the misty 
tops of those Spanish castles are at times al- 
most visible from here: certainly they are 
not nearly so far away as on the mainland. 

Saturday afternoon is the best time for 
revisiting the islands and noting what changes 
the winter storms may have made. Last 
winter was so mild that there were none of 
the ravages committed by wind and waves 
the year before. The meeting-house has 
come to have a homelike, friendly look quite 
different from its pathetic, neglected hu- 
mility a decade ago. ‘The old graves are 
worn a little more, the inscriptions are a little 
dimmer, the dates a little farther removed. 
The other day I came accidentally upon a 
new story of Parson Brock,—new to me, I 
mean, for it was told by Cotton Mather 
years ago when Boston was young, It will 
be remembered that Cotton Mather said of 
Brock: “He dwelt as near heaven as any 
man upon the earth. I scarce ever knew 
any man so familiar with the great God as 
our dear servant Brock.” It is of this fa- 
miliarity with God that the story tells. An 
old fisherman on Star Island used to ferry 
the people across from Appledore and Lon- 
doners whenever Parson Brock held divine 
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service, doing it apparently as a part of his | 
In a great storm his boat | 
was lost, an accident which he felt was en-| 
tirely undeserved, considering his past ser-| 


religious duty. 


vices to religion. He expressed his resent- 
ment of such shabby treatment in the same 


spirit as that shown in the story Dr. Ames| 


told at the Festival about the half-drowned 
man, who considered it perfectly evident 
what the Lord’s intentions in the matter 
were. Parson Brock replied, as Cotton 
Mather reports him: ‘‘Go home contented, 
good sir. I will mention it to the Lord, and 
you may expect to find your boat to-morrow.” 
The next day that boat was brought up from 
the bottom of the sea on the fluke of a vessel’s 
anchor! 

Cotton Mather tells many another story 
of Brock. Perhaps the best-known and most 
frequently quoted is that which illustrates 
his power in keeping the fishermen to strict 
observance of Sundays and fast days. Ona 
certain fast day the fishermen desired to go 
out in their boats because they had lost 
many days by reason of foul weather and 
wished to take advantage of favorable con- 
ditions. Brock remonstrated and at last 
told the men that he would pray for those 
who remained, that they might the next day 
catch fish until they were weary. Never- 
theless thirty disregarded his warnings and 
went fishing. Five remained to hear his 
prayers The thirty who went caught but 
four fish among them all: the five who re- 
mained caught on the next day five hundred. 

‘These stories are an indication of one good 
use to which the Saturday before the meetings 
is usually put. We tell to each other the 
ghost stories of shipwrecked sailors and rest- 
less lovers and gold-seeking adventurers, 
the tales of Indian cruelty and pirate revenge, 
the traditions of early days when Thomas 
Morton and his fellows from Merry Mount, 
banished from Puritan fellowship, sought 
these wilder acres; or we call the long roll 
of noble names that have added to the island 
wealth of rich memories and somehow seem 
more a part of the present here than in places 
where the busy tides of common every-day 
interests ceaselessly ebb and flow. 

The first Sunday opened the week well. 
At ten o’clock a communion service was held 
in the little meeting-house, many sitting out- 
side on the rocks. It was conducted by Rev. 
H. C. McDougall, who divested it of all 
separatism, making it a simple, loving me- 
morial service of those who have been one 
in spirit since the days when Jesus walked 
with his Galilean followers. Later Rev. 
Adelbert L. Hudson of Newton preached in 
the full religious service held in the large hall 
of the Oceanic House. His topic, ‘The 
Brotherhood of Man,” proceeded from the 
text, “He who loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen?”’? Men are coming slowly to 
the practical consciousness of that which they 
philosophically accept, that God is in every- 
thing and most of all in the human heart and 
in the conditions and complications of human 
life. They work out the truth of the soli- 
darity of the human races only as they dis- 
cover the truth of that saying by Nathan the 
Wise,—‘‘What in me makes me seem to 
you to be a Christian makes you seem to me 
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to be a Jew.” The thought of the brother- 
hood of man belongs only to the higher levels 
of life, and it implies, not equality, but justice 
such,as may exist between the older and 
younger brothers of the same family. Mr. 
Hudson was not sorry that the United States 
had attained its majority. He considered 
our relations to weaker nations and also the 
relations of different classes of society to 
each other, showing that on each side must 
be the cordial desire to see the other grow, 
and condemning tyranny whether manifest in 
trusts or in labor unions. The end to be 
sought, the achievement to be gained, is not 
struggle, but unity. 

In the evening Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks, 
who has been especially identified with the 
summer: meetings, was the preacher; and 
he held his hearers by his earnest words on 
‘Man’s Place in the Universe.” He showed 
how the egotism of man had led him to sup- 
pose himself the centre of the universe until 
he had ended by creating a God in his own 
image, whose business it was to run the world 
in his interests. When man began to ap- 
preciate the magnitude of the universe, his 
pretensions were reduced. He was merely 
the last term in an evolutionary process. The 
last and best thought, however, bids man 
stand once more on his feet.. By virtue of his 
place in the universe man is beginnng to 
understand the possibility of his co-operation 
with God, which gives him a new dignity. 
The problems of evil and weakness and im- 
perfection are a perpetual challenge to men 
to help remedy them, and he understands 
that God intended to create an unfinished 
world, and that he is to help finish it. 

E. E. M. 


The Nantucket Summer Meetings. 


The Nantucket summer meetings closed 
Friday evening, July 6, with a capital paper 
on ‘Some Significant Aspects of Contem- 
porary Fiction,” by Rev. G. H. Badger, 
although about a score of those who had been 
in attendance remained over Sunday, the 8th. 
As these were joined by a few belated Uni- 
tarians who had been unable, after being 
kept from the meetings, to deny themselves 
a visit to Nantucket, and as a considerable 
body of librarians who had come over from 
Narragansett Pier were in the congregation, 
our old church had a good number of wor- 
shippers. ’ 

In the attendance from the continent, in the 
quality of the work done, and in the size of 
the audiences, the meetings this year have 
proved such as to rejoice the hearts of all 
interested in the Unitarian name who have 
had anything to do with them. The number 
of lecturers and preachers who had from 
two hundred to over three hundred hearers 
was surprising. Rev. G. W. Kent had nearly 
five hundred out to listen to his fascinating 
lecture on Concord. Fully half his audience 
must have consisted of Nantucket people and 
summer residents who have no connection 
with our local society. Even on the evening 
of the Fourth, at the patriotic service, despite 
some fine pyrotechnic displays at Brant Point 
and elsewhere, there were four hundred to 
hear Mr. Sanborn and Miss Padgham. No 
lecturer had a small audience Indeed a 
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common complaint of those in attendance 
from the continent was, ‘‘You have given 
us such an interesting programme that there 
is nothing we can afford to skip.” The only 
speaker who failed to appear was Miss Low. 
Rev. John Snyder was unable to get away 
from his work in Wellesley on the ist of 
July; but Rev. G. H. Badger filled his place 
most acceptably, preaching to a large 
congregation, many of whom were towns- 
people who became attached to him dur- 
ing his short pastorate here eight years 
ago. Later in the week Mr. Snyder ap- 
peared with his inimitable paper on “A 
Denominational Rummage Sale.” 

No one contributed more to the success 
of the meetings than Rev. Albert Lazenby, 
who preached at the opening service Sunday, 
July 1, a most inspiring sermon, taking for 
his text Paul’s thought of men as fellow- 
‘workers with God. He quoted approvingly 
the words of Luther, ‘(God needs strong meti,”’ 
and showed how God incarnates himself in 
and works through men in bringing in his 
kingdom. 

“T say, not God himself can make man’s 
best 

Without best men to help him.’ 

Having lifted the meetings to a high plane 
in this first service, Mr. Lazenby stayed on 
and conducted the service of worship which 
preceded the Alliance session Tuesday morn- 
ing, giving the ladies a most thoughtful dis- 
course, and then read a paper on Thursday 
morning upon a theme which he is peculiarly 
fitted to discuss,—‘‘English and American 
Unitarianism.” 

If Mr. Lazenby by his presence and words 
gave unity to the week of meetings, so also 
did Mr. Badger and Mr. Kent by their con- 
tinued presence and their assistance at sev- 
eral points. Mr. Badger’s sermon Sunday 
evening was on “The Place of the Church in 
Modern Life.’ He raised the question, 
What if religion should cease to be? What 
would society do without it? He spoke of 
the attitude of indifference to the Church 
taken by many who do not readily see in 
Christianity and in the Church in particular 
anything vital. This is so because old 
religious views are antiquated. The modern 
mind requires an interpretation of life which 
is suited to modern society. This led to an 
inspiring discussion of the mission of a church 
like ours which founds itself upon the great, 
simple, fundamental laws of righteousness. 
Having preached the first Sunday evening, 
Mr. Badger remained through the week, tak- 
ing part in the discussion at the Alliance 
meeting, and reading his paper on modern 
fiction Friday evening. In this lecture he 
spoke at length and appreciatively of George 
Eliot, who, as one of the best examples of 
modern realism, held the stage twenty-five 
years ago. He then dwelt caustically, yet 
with appreciation for the work of several, 
on the historico-romantic school, and finally 
passed to a careful consideration of the work 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward, who, as he said, 
has shown herself such a master of technique, 
but who at the same time has introduced 
us to such a dreary lot of characters. Mr. 
Kent, having hastened over from Providence, 
showed in a superb way on Monday night the 
slides which Secretary St. John brought 
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with him, and aided materially in making 
that illuminative and inspiring exhibition 
of our recent growth as a denomination a 
success. He then served at one of the de- 
votional services, and later gave his popular 
lecture. 

All these three men who contributed so 
generously of their best were listened to 
with the more rather than the less interest 
as the week moved on, especially as so many 
of the dozen whose names appeared upon the 
programme made such hurried visits that 
there was little opportunity to chat with 
them after their addresses upon their themes. 
It is safe to say the experiment of the double 
service on the part of a few speakers will be 
repeated at future summer meetings in Nan- 
tucket. 

No paper proved more timely than that by 
Rev. J. P Forbes, who spoke on ‘‘Spiritual 
Ideals for a Commercial Age.’’ The preacher 
began with a terrible arraignment of the 
commercial spirit as seen in the mad scram- 
ble for wealth, the disregard for honesty 
and decency, the belief that money can do 
anything, the passion for luxury, and the 
love of ostentation. As these become dom- 
inant, spiritual ideals become dim. ‘The 
man who gets rich is looked upon as having 
succeeded. Money secures social position 
and power. There is no avenue to social 
success except wealth. The temptation to 
get it, though it be secured by fraud, is 
therefore strong, yet the struggle for wealth 
wrecks men morally and physically. This 
spirit of commercialism gets control of 
churches and saps their life. Where the rich 
are in the ascendant in a church, luxurious 
furnishings are provided and safe preaching 
is secured. Thousands in consequence turn 
away from the doors of many of our churches 
disgusted. 

In dwelling upon great gifts made to 
churches, Mr. Forbes declared his belief that 
money should not be received without con- 
sideration as to the way it is acquired. If 
the way money is made be ignored, there is 
danger on the part of the church of destroy- 
ing the influence of its proclamation of the 
gospel. There are two ideals which it is 
important for a church to lay stress upon. 
The ideal of goodness as an expression of the 
nature of God should be emphasized: -Es- 
sential goodness is at the heart of things. 
For this the church should stand. The 
church should also stand for living worship, 
for the quickened mind and the prayerful 
heart. 

In the unavoidable absence of Miss Low, 
Miss Sarah B. Williams of Taunton presided 
most acceptably at the Alliance meeting, 
supported by Miss Field, Mr. Badger, Miss 
Johnson, Mrs. Butler, Miss Padgham, Miss 
Channing, and others. As thus carried out, 
the meeting proved most satisfactory. 

The paper on ‘The Poetry of Browning,” 
by Rev. A. R. Hussey of our Baltimore 
church, was one of the rare literary treats 
of the week. If the essayist bore rather 
heavily and caustically upon the obscurities 
of this great English poet, he, nevertheless, 
set forth most happily his great elements of 
strength. George Willis Cooke’s paper on 
“Ethical Tendencies of the New Social 
Ideals’ was as timely and as worthy of 
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publication as that by Mr. Forbes. Frank 
B. Sanborn, who during his week in Nan- 
tucket was the guest of his old friend William 
Barnes, Sr., formerly of Albany, now a per- 
manent resident of Nantucket, quoted at 
length from some of his recent translations 
of the letters of St. John de Crevecceur on 
the Nantucket of 1772, in which the sturdy 
independence and marvellous industry of 
the fisher folk who had built up a town of 
5,000 people on this sandy island were 
enthusiastically commended. He also al- 
luded to the position of substantial equality 
with men which women had held in Nan- 
tucket from Mary Starbuck’s day down 
into our time. Then, giving his address a 
wider sweep, he spoke of the slow progress 
made by the doctrine of equality set forth 
by Jefferson, Franklin, and Adams one 
hundred thirty years ago. 

Mr. Sanborn was followed by the bright 
and fascinating Miss Padgham, who spoke 
on “Practical Patriotism” and dwelt, in 
so doing, on ways in which civic betterment 
may be secured, not alone by adults, but 
also by our children, who may in reasonable 
ways reveal their patriotism quite as happily 
as by burning gunpowder. While Miss 
Padgham spoke, young Americans without 
the church touched off their fire-crackers 
as usual on the glorious Fourth. 

The committee of the Nantucket meetings 
made no mistake in securing the Billings 
lecturer of this last season, Rev. Lewis G. 
Wilson, to give the final lecture of his course, 
that on “The Future of Liberal Christianity.” 
At least one of his hearers, Prof. Fay of 
Washington, who had heard him there during 
the winter, paid him the compliment of 
listening to his lecture again in Nantucket, 
as a deliverance well deserving a second 
hearing. 

The reception given by Mr. and Mts. 
Willard of Washington, who have long had 
their summer home in Nantucket, proved 
most enjoyable, despite the rainy afternoon. 
Pa A ee enn eae ee Eee ee erica 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company 


Cash Fund, April 1, 1906, $728,999.13 
Surplus over Reinsurance, 478,022.32 
Losses paid past year, 53,697.94 
Dividends paid past year, 60,630.58 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL 


Amount at Risk, %33,100,260.00 
Total Liabilities, 250,976.81 


Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per cent. 
pie years, 40 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per cent. on all 
others. 

CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
C. A. HOWLAND, Jr., Vice Pres’t 
WILLIAM H. FAY, Secretary 
JAMES F. YOUNG, Asst. Secy. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity, 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President; Rey. C.R, Eliot, 
Secretary; Wenry Pickering, 7reasurer; Parker 
B, Field, Superintendent, 

277 Tremont St., Boston 
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It will long be remembered by those present, 
who, if they were kept from the lawn and 
its fine view of the harbor, were yet able to 
enjoy the charming old house and its fur- 
nishings and were withal, as those thrown 
closely together, able to get better acquainted 
with one another than otherwise might have 
been possible. Some 150 were in attendance. 
Unfortunately Mrs. Willard has been con- 
fined to her room by illness since coming 
to Nantucket a few weeks ago. In her 
absence the son, H. K. Willard, and the 
father were assisted by Mrs. Judge Defriez 
and Mrs, Dunham. 

The friends from the continent were mostly 
from Providence, Newport, New Bedford, 
and Boston and vicinity; but Miss Mary 
Hoar and a party of friends came from 
Worcester, Mr. Samuel Stevens and family 
and Mrs. Stevens. Smith and Miss Smith 
came from North Andover, Miss Dr. Lamb 
and her mother and Miss Wadligh from 
Haverhill, and Miss Prescott and a few 
friends from Nashua, N.H. 

While the Young People’s Religious Union 
found no place upon the programme, the 
committee feeling that they ought not just 
here to come into competition with the Isles 
of Shoals meetings, there were an unusual 
number of young people present who found 
little in the meetings which did not greatly 
interest them. E. D. 

Nantucket, Mass. 


Missionary Spirit for Vacation. 


When you are spending a Sunday of your 
vacation in Pittsfield or Brewster, Brooklyn, 
Conn., or Farmington, Me., take especial 
pains to show your loyalty and good will 
toward the Unitarian Church by attending 
the weekly service of worship. If you pos- 
sess wealth or influence, you have a greater 
opportunity of doing good. A rare delight 
it is to cheer by one’s interested presence the 
faithful band of lonely workers in an obscure 
church. For many a congregation it is a 
rare and great event to have a stranger who 
is a Unitarian come in for the weekly wor- 
ship. ; 

The following incident is an example of 
the way one man expressed his missionary 
spirit. Last summer the governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts found him- 
self in a small country village of a Sunday 
morning. He went with his wife to the little 
Unitarian meeting-house and took his place 
as an interested participator in the service 
of song and worship. 

When the contribution box was passed, he 
put in a five-dollar bill, an event seldom 
occurring in that little church and one long 
to be remembered. 
= At the close of the service he shook hands 
with his fellow-worshippers and with the 
preacher, gave them words of cheer and good 
will, and before he went every one present 
was in debt to him for his generous, whole- 
hearted expression of human sympathy and 
affection. ‘‘The angel of his presence saved 
them.” 

This incident was related to me last Sun- 
day by one of the members of that little 
church, who added, ‘‘And we faithful ones 
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will not soon forget the time when his ex- 
cellency the governor came to our church.” 

We all have royal, generous impulses. 
The expression of them are the happiest 
events in our lives. Here is one splendid 
opportunity for generous outgoing expres- 
sion. Viusit the little Unitarian church of a 
Sunday morning! 

WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 


From San Francisco. 


Mrs. James Marvin Curtis, the president 
of the Society for Christian Work, would 
like to have the following notice placed in 
your paper :— 

The ladies of the Society for Christian 
Work of the First Unitarian Church of San 
Francisco wish to express their gratitude for 
the notes of sympathy and the boxes of 
clothing sent by the different Unitarian 
Alliances. 

The clothing was of the greatest help in 
answering the many demands made upon us, 
and the kind words of sympathy and cheer 
gave us courage in the performance of our 
task, 

In every case where boxes have been re- 
ceived, notes of acknowledgment have been 
sent. Many boxes, however, directed to us 
or our minister, Mr. Leavitt, in care of the 
Red Cross, did not reach us, but were appro- 
priated by that organization. 

Their contents went toward the relief of 
the needy, but not through our hands. 

We were ignorant of the arrival of such 
boxes, and consequently unable to offer our 
thanks to those who sent them. 

Exsiz L. Burr, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Chnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Planting New Sunday Schools. 


Our friends across the street may well 
feel proud of their Sunday-School mission- 
ary work. ‘Their resources are large and 
their activities are correspondingly vig- 
orous. They are able to accomplish re- 
sults totally out of the range of Unitarian 
possibilities. This is owing to their large 
constituency and the perfected organiza- 
tion. More than that, the Congregational- 
Trinitarians believe in the Sunday School, 
are willing to work for it and in it, and 
give liberally of their moneys to its support. 
Their work is conducted through twenty- 
six superintendents, assisted by about as 
many missionaries, making fifty-two centres 
of aggressive action. According to their 
own statement, the first duty of this work- 
ing force is to plant new Sunday Schools. 
The second step is to foster these new 
Sunday Schools till they come into strength 
and self-support. Very often they are the 
pioneers of churches. 

Despite this large array of forces, the 
demand from the headquarters is for an 
increase of missionaries. The Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School and Publishing So- 
ciety asks for $100,c00Zto pour into this 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin 
and Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. 2 : 

Publication A gent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-—School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. r 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 


Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘‘Truth, Worship, and Service.’ 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. . 


Soe 
particular channel. This year the con- 
tributions amounted to nearly $70,000, 
This is a sum almost equal to the total 
donations of our Unitarian churches to the 
American Unitarian Association for the 
current year, while the Unitarian Sun- 
day-School Society receives only about 
$5,000 annually in donations. Such state- 
ments as the above, both regarding the 
forces and resources, give some idea of 
what our brethren in the other branch of 
our Congregational faith are doing in prose- 
cuting advanced Sunday-School work. How 
is it with the Unitarian field ? 

President Eliot of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation refers to the subject of planting 
new Sunday Schools in his annual address, 
Its importance he fully recognizes, and 
urges the Unitarian men and women to 
consider the appointment and maintenance 
of competent missionaries to vitalize exist- 
ing Sunday Schools and to plant new Sun- 
day Schools. He further states that the 
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Sunday-School missionary work has not 
been undertaken by the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation because such action would trespass 
upon the natural field of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society. His concluding 
words are, “The co-operation of the So- 
ciety with the Association in pioneer Sun- 
day-School work is ardently to be wished 
for.”’ 

This is an old topic with the directors 
of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 
The placing of an expert in the field and 
the employment of missionaries have been 
discussed for several years. Votes have 
been passed at our annual meetings stat- 
ing that something should be done. The 
only obstacle has been the lack of money. 
If the Unitarian Association will give the 
Sunday-School Society $10,000 out of its 
contributions, we will see that the money 
is wisely employed in this direction. Fail- 
ing this, if loyal Unitarians will give us 
directly that sum of money, or more, we 
will guarantee the vigorous carrying out 
of the idea. This.special appeal has been 
before the Unitarian churches and Sun- 
day Schools for a long time. ‘The respon- 
sibility of non-fulfilment is not at our door. 

However, we have always been anxious 
to co-operate with the Unitarian Associa- 
tion,—a fact which is well known. A 
recent case in Massachusetts illustrates 
what we have always stood ready to do. 
At a certain town, where we have no Uni- 
tarian church, an agent of the Unitarian 
Association reported the possibility of 
planting a Sunday School. At once our 
co-operation was given, and the move- 
ment is thus far successful. Wherever 
the representatives of the Unitarian As- 
sociation show an interest in Sunday- 
School affairs, the Sunday-School Society 
has found excellent opportunities for doing 
good missionary work. This has been 
somewhat conspicuously illustrated in Iowa. 
But there is one consideration that must 
be borne in mind whenever one paints too 
rosy a picture of what Unitarians can do 
in planting Sunday Schools, 

It must be remembered that we, as a 
church, are set off by ourselves. If we 
start a Sunday School in a new spot where 
no Unitarian church exists, we can call 
only upon a limited number of families 
to send their children, Whereas in the case 
of our friends, the Congregational-Trini- 
tarians, they invite and secure, under such 
circumstances, the children of Baptist, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and other “‘ortho- 
dox” churches, There are also more adults 
to draw upon for teachers and officers. 
From natural causes, it will be seen_that 
it is unreasonable for us to expect results 
similar to those secured by our. friends who 
have this open door to the whole commu- 
nity. Even the Unitarian parents will 
send their children to an “ orthodox” Sun- 
day School, often in the face of a new lib- 
eral movement. 

My co-operative answer to President Eliot 
is, as it has been all along, that the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society is ready to the ut- 
most extent of its resources to join with 
the field agents of the Association in any 
pioneer Sunday-School efforts. We will 
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supply manuals, papers, money, service- 
books, for such purposes. As conditions are 
to-day in our denomination, I think this 
is the only feasible course. The other 
alternative is for the Unitarian Church to 
make the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
as strong and efficient as the ‘‘orthodox”’ 
make the Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society. In that latter 
case I will give my pledge, and that of my 
directors, for an immediate, aggressive 
campaign in planting new Sunday Schools. 
Remember, the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society received 
nearly $70,000 this year, and our Unita- 
rian Sunday-School Society about five 
thousand. Our “‘orthodox”’ friends are ask- 
ing for $100,000. We will be content if 
we receive for the next year $10,000. 
Epwarp A. Horron,. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andr to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her. During July the office will 
be open Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays; any other 
days by appointment.] 


Vacation. 


During these summer months, of which we 
are now in the midst, a great majority of the 
unions have probably suspended their ac- 
tivities. In the cities the unions are dis- 
persed, the members having scattered to the 
shore and the mountains. Even the church 
doors are in all likelihood closed. Many 
country churches also give their minister a 
vacation at this season, and the union ad- 
journs its meetings for the time. 

And it is well. In all our activities, social 
as well as personal, we need a periodic rest. 
To a great extent it is the same principle 
which underlies the idea of Sunday, of Lent, 
and of summer holiday. It is the fact that 
greater efficiency in any line of labor can be 
gained by changing our mode of life and habit 
of thought for a period. It is the principle of 
rest and recuperation. So it is well that 
during these summer months, when out- 
door interests are ripe, and meetings at the 
best are hard to hold, our unions drop for 
the time their routine work. It will be taken 
up with all the fresher interest and vigor in 
the fall. 

But there are certain duties and oppor- 
tunities of this season which we must not 
overlook. We must remember that our 
vacation is not merely a period of rest or 
even of recuperation. It is a period of 
preparation as well. Now is the time to 
prepare for your next year’s work. If your 
committee begins now on your programme, 
you will have a good one. And here let me 
remind you of our new and complete ‘“Topic 
Manual.’”’ It is invaluable for the use of 
your programme committee, and every union 
should own a copy. It can be obtained at 
headquarters for the nominal sum of five 
cents. Every union that wishes to have 
a speaker from headquarters should also 
apply as soon as possible to Miss Torr. Have 
everything arranged and well organized, so 
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that you may start with a vim in the 
fall, 

Another matter. There may be unions in 
country towns that are frequented by a 
summer population. If so, let these unions 
make this their ‘“‘busy day’ and take their 
rest some other time if need be. They can 


Hddresses. 
THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo for the 


summer will be 45 West Newton Street. Boston, Mass. 


REV. James De Normandie will be at home 
for any service desired of him until the first of August, but 
will be absent during that month. Telephone Roxbury 384 
or Lincoln 12. 


REV. Thomas R. Slicer’s address during 
July and August will be care of Brown & Shipley & Co., 
London, 


REV. B. F. McDaniel will be at home, 21 
Edson Street, Dorchester, during the summer, and will 
cheerfully respond to calls for pastoral service. 


REV. C. W. Wendte will respond to any call 
for ministerial services in the pulpit or pastoral work dur- 
ing the summer. Address 83 Sutherland Road (Boule- 
vard Station), Brookline, Mass. Also American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


A tour among the Green Mountains of Vermont 
and through Lake Champlain and the Thousand Isles 
of the St. Lawrence River, is a delightful summer ex- 
perience. At the Central Vermont Railway office in 
Boston they say this is getting to be a favorite trip for 
bridal parties, and in this respect is even more popular 
than the “tour”? to Saratoga or Washington, which was 
once the proper thing. Several ‘‘happy pairs”? were 
fitted out during June for this ideal wedding journey. 


Marriages. 


In Auburndale, 28th ult., by Rev. Granville Pierce of 
Pepperell, Edward Everett Fernald and Fannie Louisa 
Allen, both of Newton, 

In Sherborn, 2oth ult., by Rev. I. F, Porter, Mr. Theo- 
dore D. Paul of Carbondale, Pa., to Miss Flora M. 
Whipple of Sherborn. 


Deaths. 


ROBERTS.—At Bangor, Me., July 7, Mrs. June 
Pierce Roberts, wife of the late Gen. Charles W. Roberts. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


FP UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. . 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE AND EXPERI- 

_ ENCED TEACHER would like three resident 
pupils in her home, a suburb of Boston. High school 
studies and preparation for College. Terms moder- 
ate. Refers to well-known Boston people. Address 
“TEACHER,” Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ee young woman would like posi- 

tion as attendant and housekeeper to elderly woman 
where one other servant is employed. No objection to 
country. Address “ G.,’’ 267 Broadway, Arlington, Mass. 


OR SALE.—Mason & Hamlin two manual and 

edal reed organ ; oak case, gilt pipes, 25 stops. In 

first-class condition. Apply: Church of Our Father, 
Newburgh, N.Y. 


OUNG MAN of experience and best of character, 
successful in making investments of the highest 
grade, wishes position as private secretary or financial 
manager. Very best bank and other references. Salary 
moderate. Address ‘‘ W.,” Christian Register, 272 Con- 
gress Street, Boston, Mass. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

¥ change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.”? 

Write for facts to one who changed. .S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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surely be of service now. Again it is alto- 
gether possible that in certain places the 
union might well conduct the church services 
for the month the church would otherwise be 
closed. 

But best of all, I think, is the opportunity 
we have in these days of meeting new faces 
from afar, at the Shoals and elsewhere. 
During our summer travels let us all be on the 
lookout for brother members or for young 
people whose churches have as yet no unions. 
Let us mutually cheer and congratulate or 
engage in private missionary work. Let us 
each and all think often of our union, plan 
out ways of helping it, and return strength- 
ened for the work it gives us to do. 

H. G. ARNOLD. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Charles E. Park of Hingham will 
preach at the First Unitarian Church, Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea, Sunday morning, July 15. 


Union service at Arlington Street Church 
will be conducted, on July 15, at 10.30 
A.M., by Rev. Edward Cummings of Boston. 


At King’s Chapel the service will be-con- 
ducted, July 15, at 10.30 A.M. by Prof. 
Edward C. Moore, D.D., of Harvard Divinity 
School. 

Meetings. 


THE CaPE Cop UNITARIAN CONFERENCE.— 
The conference met at Brewster, June 27, 28. 
On the evening of the 27th Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness of Boston preached the conference 
sermon, theme: ‘‘The Power of God in 
Human Life.” After the evening service a 
delightful reception was given the conference 
by Capt. J. Henry Sears and his wife at their 
beautiful summer home. Rev. W. C. Adams 
of Barnstable led the devotional service on 
the morning of the 28th. The annual busi- 
ness meeting followed. Officers chosen were: 
president, Joseph Henry Sears, Brewster; 
first vice-president, F. H. Lothrop, Barn- 
stable; second vice-president, B. G. Bartley, 
Sandwich; secretary and treasurer, Rev. 
M. R. Kerr, Sandwich; assistant secretary 
and treasurer, Rev. W. C. Adams, Barnstable; 
executive committee: president and secretary 
(ex officio); Charles H. Mooers, Sandwich; 
Miss E. D. Percival, Barnstable; Mrs. O. C. 
Winslow, Brewster. Rev. F. A. Hinckley of 
Philadelphia read an essay entitled ‘Religion: 
the Old and the New View.” Rev. A. R. 
Hussey of Baltimore, Md., gave an address, 
theme, “Worship: Theory and Practice.” 
Brief discussions followed. In the afternoon 
the Women’s Alliance held a meeting, at 
which were given reports from the various 
Branch Alliances, an address by Mrs. F. §S. 
Faxon of Brockton, and an address by Rev. 
C. W. Wendte of Brighton, on ‘Liberal 
Christianity Here and Abroad.” All the 
addresses were of a high degree of excellence, 
while charming weather and a large number 
of delegates from the other churches made the 
occasion interesting and inspiring. Resolu- 
tions of thanks to the church and people of 
Brewster and to all who helped to make the 
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conference a success were passed and also 
the following resolution :— 

“Whereas this is the first session of the 
Cape Cod Conference of Unitarian and Other 
liberal Churches since the death of Hon. 
Franklin B. Goss, a member and former 
president, 

“Resolved, That this conference hereby 
express its sense of bereavement in the loss 
of a valued member and friend, and that the 
secretary be instructed to send a copy of this 
resolution to his family, and also to spread a 
copy upon the records of this conference.” 
Signed, M. R. Kerr, Secretary. 


Tue Cuicaco AssociaATE ALLIANCE.—The 
annual meeting was held in the Unitarian 
church at Geneva, Ill., Thursday, June 14, 
called to order by the president, Mrs. Backus, 
at 11.45. Owing to the distance from the 
city and the threatening weather, those pres- 
ent numbered only about forty. The pro- 
gramme consisted of a summing-up of the 
year’s work in the associate and in the 
‘ranches which make up the larger body. 
ihe treasurer’s report showed that $104.85 
had been raised during the year, $71 of this 
a contribution to the religious needs of 
Brookings, S. Dak., and $25 to assist in pay- 
ing the cost of a telephone at the Chicago 
headquarters. A new branch consisting of 
ten members in the Swedish Unitarian 
church has been welcomed into the associate 
this year. The usual six meetings, including 
the annual meeting, have been held, enter- 
tained in turn by the six branches, The sub- 
jects discussed were as follows: ‘‘How can 
we generate Enthusiasm for our Church 
Work?” Rev. R. F. Johonnot; ‘‘The West- 
ern Unitarian Conference,’”? Rev. W. M. 
Backus and Rev. Fred V. Hawley; ‘Can 
we save our Children from Orthodoxy?” 
Rev. W. H. Pulsford; ‘‘The Public School 
Art Society,” Miss Ellen Gates Starr; and 
‘All Things are Possible,” a plea for more 
interest in civic improvements, Mrs. H. H. 
Kellogg; “Thomas Starr King,” Judge Har- 
riman of Ann Arbor. ‘The branches reported 
much activity along practical lines, contri- 
butions of money, clothing, books, etc., sent 
to those in need, also the grateful acceptance 
by their trustees of the help given in meeting 
the expenses of their respective churches. 
Most of the branches reported active interest 
in their study classes, where papers are fur- 
nished by the members, sometimes sermons 
are read and discussed or a study made of 
some book, asin one branch, where they read 
and talked over Chadwick’s ‘“‘Old and New 
Unitarian Beliefs.” The effort is being made 
to emphasize the intellectual side of Alliance 
work. The Cheerful Letter Exchange and 
the Post-office Mission Committees’ reports 
showed continued efforts, with varying suc- 
cess, to reach the intellectually destitute and 
hungry. ‘The officers elected for the coming 
year were as follows: president, Mrs. Wilson 
M. Backus; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 
Orrin C. Baker; chairman Religious News 
Committee, Mrs. Herbert Brough; chairman 
Philanthropic News Committee, Miss Hannah 
K. French; chairman Post-office Mission 
Committee, Miss Frances LeBaron; chair- 
man Cheerful Letter Exchange Committee, 
Miss M. A. Fry. 

The luncheon inside the church was much 
enjoyed. Mrs. Delano presided. Rev. Mr. 
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Backus spoke of Unitarianism in its attitude 
toward revelation. Rev. Mr. Hawley paid a 
tribute to woman’s work in the church. Dr. 
Rowena Morse, pastor of the Geneva church, 
emphasized the divinity in every human 
soul, and then asked for some discussion of 
the numbers in the Unitarian denomination. 
Many took part in this, Dr. Morse closing 
with the remark that the Old Testament re- 
garded numbering the faithful as a heinous 
crime and that she should ‘‘cease counting 
Israel.”” Marian M. Lewis, Secretary protem. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—The First Church: It 
is announced~in the daily press that a call 
has-been given to Rev. C. E. Park of 
Hingham, Mass. A call was given to him 
a year ago, and at that time declined. He 
has now decided to accept, and has of- 
fered his resignation, to be acted on by the 
parish in Hingham. 


ATTLEBORO, Mass.—Pilgrim Church (In- 
dependent): The last service prior to vaca- 
tion was held on June 24. The morning was 
devoted to the children, the general subject 
being, ‘‘Birds.’’ At the evening service the 
chorus choir sang ‘The Holy City.” The 
Opera House was packed. At a special 
meeting of the society held at close of morn- 
ing service, it was decided to purchase a lot 
of land upon which to erect a church home 
The meeting was full of enthusiasm, and 
$2,600 was subscribed in a few moments. 
The church is hoping that not many months 
will pass before they have a home, Mr. 
Applebee has been given a two months’ va- 
cation, as an appreciation of his labor and 
sacrifice during the past year. 


Batu, N.H.—Rev. A. N. Somers: On 
Sunday, July 1, Rev. H. C. McDougall, 
Secretary New Hampshire Unitarian Associa- 
tion, visited this church and preached a very 
able and acceptable sermon to a full congre- 
gation. His coming was to counsel with the 
society in regard to finances at this time when 
it is making determined efforts to secure a 
parsonage in addition to its other obliga- 
tions, of running expenses, repair of church 
property, etc. All these objects seem now 
possible, and the society has reason to be 
more hopeful of continued services than it 
has for some years past. The last Thurs- 
day in June the Women’s Alliance met, and 
committees were chosen to act at the annual 
fair, or summer sale, which will be held 
August 23. If any friends, old and new ones, 
outside wish to help in making this sale a 
success, their aid will be greatly appreciated 
by this brave little band of struggling Uni- 
tarian workers. Contributions may be sent 
either to Mrs. N. B. Foster, secretary, or 
to Miss Mary E. Jackman, treasurer. All 
gifts to this sale will be acknowledged. 


CONNEAUT, Oxnto.—First Unitarian 
Church: Early last October Rev. Leon A, 
Harvey, secretary of the Meadville Uni- 
tarian Conference, visited this city and ar- 
ranged for the holding of a Unitarian service. 
Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes of Erie, Pa., con- 
ducted the first service, and explained the 
purpose of the meeting and movement to an 
audience of some forty people. ‘These ser- 
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vices thus begun by Mr. Byrnes were con- 
tinued by him throughout October, until a 
demand for evening services in his own church 
in Erie required him to devote his whole 
time to Erie. Conneaut was then taken up 
by Rev. George L. Sprague of Dunkirk, N.Y., 
who conducted the services here during the 
winter months. Other of our ministers 
who have preached occasionally here were 
Revs. M. O. Simons of Cleveland, H. H. 
Barber of Meadville, L. A. Harvey of Mead- 
ville Conference, and Dr. James Vincent of 
the Universalist Church of Girard, Pa., and 
Miss Shipman, also of Girard, Pa. Early in 
March Secretary Harvey visited the city and 
organized the First Unitarian Church of 
Conneaut, with eighteen charter mermbers. 
During May and June Mr. Byrnes of Erie 
resumed charge of the services until the first 
Sunday in July, when it was thought best 
to take a vacation until September. There 
were thirty-one people at the last service, all 
of whom expressed their appreciation of the 
services held during the year, and their desire 
that they be continued in September. A 
company of forty or forty-five people have 
attended these services with a good degree 
of regularity during the year, and at this 
time the outlook is very hopeful for a per- 
manent Unitarian church in this city. 


DuLutH, Minn.—First Unitarian Church: 
The resignation of Rev. Harry White was 
accepted, to take effect on September 1. 
Resolutions sent to the pastor expressed 
the keen regret of the society at losing the 
minister who has served them faithfully and 
disinterestedly for eight years, and deep 
appreciation of the services Mr. White has 
rendered, not only asa clergyman who taught 
and.strove to maintain the highest ideals in 
both religious and civil life, and gave to his 
church and congregation the fruits of schol- 
arship and culture of an exceptional kind, 
but also as a friend and a citizen, furnishing 
an example of sincerity of character and 
moral worth having their expression in an 
endeavor to benefit all classes of people, re- 
gardless of their station in society. The 
best wishes of the society go with Mr. and 
Mrs. White to their future fields of labor. 


GREEN Harpor, Mass.—Grace Chapel 
Society, Rev. M. T. Whitney: The annual 
sale will take place August 9 and 10. Gifts 
of useful and fancy articles from friends 
interested in the work of this field will be 
thankfully received. 


New Lonpon, Conn.—The Unitarian So- 
ciety: A reception was given to the new min- 
ister, Rev. Howard Colby Ives, and his wife 
by the church and the Ladies’ Alliance on 
Wednesday evening, June 20, and the at- 
tendance both in numbers and personnel was 
more than gratifying. The audience hall of 
the little church was well filled with a cordial 
group of devoted and single-minded people; 
and during the evening the pastor of the 
First Congregational Church with his wife 
and the pastor of the Huntington Street 
Baptist Church came in to say a pleasant 
word of greeting; and regrets were sent 
by the pastor of the second Congregational 
Church. The outlook for the society in 
New London was never more hopeful, and we 
are all filled with enthusiasm and good cheer. 
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New Yorx.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. T. R. 
Slicer: Summer services will be held in the 
parish house of All Souls’? Church through 
July and August, in charge of Rey. Albert 
Willard Clark. During this time Mr Clark 
will act as resident minister, subject to calls 
for pastoral service in connection with all of 
our churches in Greater New York. ‘The 
office of the headquarters, 104 East 20th 
Street, will be open forenoons, from 10 to 
12.30 where Mr. Clark may be found. The 
first of the services was happily inaugurated 
last Sunday, the attendance representing 
five of our churches. The evidence of in- 
terest in this new undertaking was marked, 
so that the success of the plan for their main- 
tenance seems assured. 


ScHENECTADY, N.Y.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety: The farewell service of Mr. Lombard’s 
four years’ ministry here was held Sunday, 
June 24, with a larger audience than usual. 
In his sermon Mr. Lombard expressed his 
confident hope in the future of the society 
and his satisfaction in its growth in the past, 
considering the peculiar conditions and 
circumstances existing in Schenectady. He 
feelingly and appropriately acknowledged, 
for Mrs. Lombard and himself, the resolutions 
which had been sent him by vote of the so- 
ciety, expressing their deep regret for his 
resignation. Coming to the society at an 
early and unformed period of its existence, 
at the unanimous call of its members, Mr. 
Lombard has, in the four years of his minis- 
try here, endeared himself personally to each 
and all, to the extent that the parting will be 
that of sincere friends and his loss a lasting 
sorrow. His departure from the society will 
be severely felt, his labors in its behalf have 
been unceasing, his elevating healthful teach- 
ing, his gentle optimistic spirit, and his truly 
democratic, brotherly helpfulness and leader- 
ship have combined to give the society a 
name and place in this city of which it may 
well be proud. It extends to him and to 
Mrs. Lombard sincerest wishes for long-con- 
tinued health and happiness, trusting that 
among the recollections they may cherish 
will be those of the few short years spent in 
Schenectady, where their efforts to help es- 
tablish and maintain a true Unitarian church 
are fully appreciated by those who have 
worked with them and have been benefited 
thereby. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the Children’s Mis- 
sion from May 1 to July 1, 1906:— 


Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Newburyport... $23.00 
Sunday-school, South Congregational Church, Bos- 


TOM cone coccavcsicccncces nese nceccessvcsensecessesess IQ.4I 
Sunday-school, First Religious Society, Roxbury.. Aeiop 
Sunday-school, First Religious Society, Cambridge, 

$13.69; Miss Francke’s Class, $2.22......+-.sssees 15.91 
Sunday-school, First Congregational Society, Ja- 

maica Plain: Miss Nason’s Class, $6.14; Mrs. 

Appleton’s Class, $8.........2+.esseceesee see sees 14.14 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Newton Centre, 14.00 
Sub-senior Class, Disciples’ School, Church of the 

Disciples cece vesscasscecesecsssccrescscesssscsseees 5,00 
Lend-a-hand Club, Walpole........ 5.00 
Donald and Richard Crane, Qui 1.00 
Osborne Rogers, Quincy. 80 
Miss F. M. Faulkner... 25.00 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Q 10.00 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Hopedale 10.00 

EASTER OFFERINGS FROM SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

Watertown, $9.57; Chestnut Hill Chapel, $23.55; Har- 
vard, $9.35; Burlington, Vt., $2.50; Ayer, $1; Medfield, 
pis Medford, $3,401 First Parish, Beverly, $7.75; South 

arish and A. D. G., Portsmouth, N.H., $7.14; Westboro, 


$2; West Upton, $6; Ellsworth, Me., $3; Third Religious 
Saree Dorchester, $15; New London, Conn., $2.38; 
First Unitarian Church, Somerville, $11; West Parish, 
Marlboro, $20; First Parish. East Bridgewater, $5.50; 
Duxbury, $3.19; Norwell, $1.84; Church of Our Father, 
Spencer, $1.13; Second Parish, Hingham, $4.60; Arling- 
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ton Street Church, Boston, $23.25; Second Church, Salem, 
$5; Stowe, $2.23; Wollaston, $18; Eastondale, $1.67; 
Ashley, $288; Needham, $7.43; West Newton, $22 60; 
First Church, Salem, $7.22; Keene, N.H., $7.54; (Edward, 
Robert, Theodore, and William), Salem, Mass., $12; total, 
$444.08. 
H. Pickerine, Treasurer, ‘‘ Children’s Mission,” 
156 Oliver Street. 


Educational 
Miss Kimball’s -Scbsci.. 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 21st 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. Gym- 
nasium, field sports, etc. Illustrated booklet free. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 
moderate means, T. P. FARR, Prixcipal. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥. 0. SOUTH WORTH. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Pl. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856. 
The Rt. Rey, Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, 
visitor. Fits its students for leading places in collegiate, 
professional, or business life. Character prime requisite. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. A 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, 
scientific school, and business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


126th year opens Sept. 12, 1906. For catalo 
address Harlan P. Amen, Princigail, 


TLANTIC HOUS 


16TH SEASON 
OCEAN POINT, ME. 


This quiet family hotel opens its sixteenth season July x 
with several new lathed and plastered sleeping apartments, 
the new Ocean View dining-room, etc. 

The house is delightfully situated near the shore and 
nearly a mile from the boat landings, is therefore free from 
any annoyances, with always a cool sea breeze. 

The table is all one can desire, and we are at liberty to 
refer you to many regular guests. ts 

A new Casino was opened last year, and a Unitarian 
service is held each Sunday forenoon. 

A limited number of reservations for July, August, and 
September may be now made, by applying for full particu- 


lars to 
C, E. HOXIE, Prop., Augusta, Me. 


Individual 


e and views 
xeter, N.H. 
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Pleasantries. 


There is a saying current in the city of 
New York to this effect, ‘“You can always 
tell a Boston man, but you can’t tell him 
much.” 


A lady in Washington said that Secretary 
Taft was the most polite man in the city. 
Being asked to give illustrations of her state- 
ment she said, ‘‘I have often seen gentlemen 
give a lady a seat, but the other day I saw 
Secretary Taft give seats to three ladies.” 


His Idea—Little Tommy: ‘Papa, did 
you ever see a cyclone that blowed every- 
thing up in the air,—cows and _ horses and 
houses and things, upside down?” Papa: 
“Well, no, Tommy, although I’ve heard of 
it often.” Little Tommy: ‘Well, I think 
it’d be rather tiresome to live so long and 
never see anything.” 


The spontaneous and happy wit of the 
late Isaac H. Bromley, for many years a 
writer of New York Trebune leaders, re- 
called this story: ‘‘One day, in the Tribune 
office, the veteran journalist, Charles T. 
Congdon, was talking of the delightful read- 
ing he had found in Bayle’s Dictionary, 
and remarked that, if he were ever in jail, 
he would be quite contented with that book. 
“Of course you would,’ said Bromley. ‘If 
you had Bayle, you could get out!’” 


The San Francisco Argonaut tells a story 
about Stephen Massett. When he was the 
editor of the Marysville (Cal.) Herald, Mr. 
Hittell, the well-known California pioneer and 
author, engaged him in an argument on re- 
ligion, which Mr. Hittell attacked, finally 
winding up by saying: “See here, Massett, 
you ought to get my book on ‘Evidences 
against Christianity’ ; that will convince you.” 
“Very well,” said Massett, “I will.’ So the 
next time he entered a bookstore he asked 


for it. ‘The clerk showed him the work in 
two volumes. ‘‘How much is it?” said Mas- 
sett. ‘Three dollars,’ replied the clerk. 


“What!’ exclaimed Massett, ‘‘three dollars! 
Take it back, sir! take it back! I prefer to 
remain a Christian.” 


An eminent legal gentleman recently told 
this story of a young manin Fairhaven, Mass., 
who sailed as mate of a whaler. When he 
returned from a long voyage, he wished to 
celebrate, and asked the first friend he met 
to join him, During his absence there had 
been a temperance revival, and everybody 
had taken the pledge. ‘Therefore this friend 
refused to join, on the ground that he did 
not drink. The sailor got the same reply 
from all his friends in succession. Then, in 
desperation, he went to the headquarters of 
the Temperance Society and took the pledge. 
Soon after the captain fell sick, and the mate 
was ordered to take the command and sail. 
The next morning he served out the grog 
to the crew; but, in spite of an importunate 
appetite, he restrained himself, and did not 
drink either then or any other time during 
the two years of the voyage, As soon as he 
came ashore, he started for the nearest saloon 
and bought a quart of rum. ‘his he carried 
to the secretary of the Temperance Society, 
and, slamming it down on the table before 
him, he demanded that he should take his 
name from the list of members. ‘The secre- 
tary said, “I cannot do that.” ‘‘ Well, why 
not?” “‘Because you are not a member. 
You were blackballed.”’ 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


$40,702,691.55 

36,600,270.95 

$4,102,420.60 

Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 

or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 

setts, Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 

Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D. F. APPEL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


ASSETS Pee I, 1Q0O sw acuais salesiomcaek tame se 
TPARIEA TIES. .i.\.c50 deduce tateceawate 


| TRY eo 
120 BOYLSTONST. 
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STON — MAS 


Vermont 


That’s the place 
fora real vacation 


Hotels everywhere, farm and village homes 
among the Green Hills. camping spots on Lake 
Champlain’s shores. Rates from $5 to $10 a 
week, 

‘Three express trains daily between Boston and 
Vermont and Montreal, including New England 
States Limited crack day-time flyer. Booklets. 
Address T. H. Hanley, Central Vermont Ry., 
360 Washington St., Boston. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
.- » PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tel. 1211-2 oxford 


(WiELLS BURRAGE 
LATE WOITh 
FRENCH CO- 


IFINERIAB TEX HINARNGTANOHIARE 
‘* Oberammergau 


Pottery ”’ 


The Product of 
Anton Lang the . 
‘¢ Christus *’ 


of 1900 


Si BOYLSTON STREBT 
OPPOSITE ARLINGTON 


Educational. 


SoS EE eee 
Th Mi All = hters aie! = 
well-known 
e misses Ch ya ee 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL §8%. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


HURCH 
= Bat 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 


PRICES: 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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